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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE RELATION OF COHERENCE TO IMMEDIACY 
AND SPECIFIC PURPOSE. 


y is a long time since Professor Sabine’s article entitled “ Pro- 

fessor Bosanquet’s Logic and the Concrete Universal” 
appeared in The Philosophical Review. I communicated some 
observations upon it, noting its very appreciative and courteous 
tone, to Professor Sabine at the time; but was prevented by 
stress of work from writing anything on the subject for publi- 
cation. And I should hardly have hoped that after so long an 
interval any reference to it would still be of interest to the 
readers of the Review. But the editor has invited me to recur 
to the question, and I willingly embrace the opportunity. 

After giving a very just and generous account of my logical 
ideas—so at any rate it appeared to me—Professor Sabine 
expressed his intention of comparing the results of the coherence 
theory, as exhibited by my criticisms of points of view other 
than my own, with certain facts about the reasoning process as 
it occurs in ordinary experience (p. 550). 

I will try to explain my attitude towards the facts thus alleged, 
taking them on the whole in the order which Professor Sabine 
has given them, but beginning with a general answer to a funda- 
mental question which he puts at a later stage. 

1. I begin, then, with the first of the two questions relating 
to the paramount importance which I give to coherence; vis. 
“on just what sort of evidence does this alleged primacy of 
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coherence rest?’’ (p. 558 top). The second of these questions I 
defer. 

My answer seems to me simple and definite. The primacy 
of coherence rests on the principle or general fact of implication, 
which I take to be the core of inference. I mean by implication 
the kind of relation which is detected by the insight which 
tells us that two straight lines cannot enclose a space,' or that 
an equilateral triangle must be equiangular and conversely. 
The main point of it is that the relations, though bona fide 
different, are connected within a system which has a pervading 
nature, such that, if certain propositions within it are true, 
certain others must also be true; and the same applies to the 
reality of facts or relations. This principle is not assigned in 
my Logic the full and distinct importance which I now believe 
to be its due; but enough is said, I think, to make it clear that 
this was in effect my fundamental conception of inference.’ 
I hope to deal more fully with the question in the near future. 

Realists, I believe, as a rule accept this principle in the same 
sense in which I do, though they maintain a principle of simple 
givenness beside it. There are others who deny it, in this 
sense, altogether; who deny, that is to say, that an inference 
by implication can be anything other than a restatement of the 
original proposition in other words. If so, of course no knowledge 
can be attained by such a process. 

The evidence for the nature and existence of implication I 
suppose is ideal experiment, or the experience of insight within a 
complex distinctly given.‘ The evidence of its primacy is the 
failure of logicians to produce any principle, not reducible to 
this, by which facts are ascertained or propositions supported 
in reasoning. The verification of it through the whole gamut 
of inference and affirmation is what I have attempted in my 

1See recently Mind, 95, Dr. McTaggart on Causality and Implication, and 
Mind, 96, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge on the argument a fortiori; Mind 97 and 101 
on Causality and Implication (Dr. Mercier and myself). 

? Much more might have been gained from suggestions in Mr. Bradley's Prin- 
ciples of Logic than I or anyone else has drawn from them. 


8 ¢. g., Dr. Mercier in the New Logic, pp. 245-6 and elsewhere. 
‘ Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 311; Husserl, Jahrbuch, 1.36, pp. 43-4. 
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Logic under such names as the principle of coherence and system- 
atic inference. 

I add two remarks on pp. 558-9. 

i. Abruptness or discontinuity, if it means richness of differ- 
ence within a complex having a common nature, is of course a 
gain to our experience. But if it means a failure to be included 
in the total system of facts or truths which imply and are implied, 
it simply could not be apprehended; and in face of a world of 
such discontinuities (the word ‘world’ so applied involves an 
Irish bull), intelligence could never have developed. 

ii. ‘“‘In general,’’ Professor Sabine asks, “‘is not the tendency 
of idealism to discredit one phase of experience as an imper- 
fection of the finite mind and to exalt another as an approximation 
to absolute truth the lineal descendant of the rationalist’s dis- 
tinction between necessary and contingent truths?”’ (p. 559). 

Surely not. The distinction between necessary and con- 
tingent truths is maintained in principle so long as givenness is 
held, as I understand that my critic holds it, to be a ground for 
acceptance of propositions as truth distinct and apart from 
implication. With the tracing of implication and the pre- 
sumption of it through all grades of inference and affirmation, 
the distinction between necessary and contingent truths is 
finally and in principle set aside, as it is by post-Kantian phi- 
losophy in general. 

2. As against the theory of coherence, viz., that facts or 
propositions can only be real or true by being implied in other 
facts or propositions within a systematic whole, Professor 
Sabine adduces two considerations on behalf of realism; viz., 
(i) that in all reasoning there is an immediate given and (ii) that 
every problem has its definite solution (and therefore, as I under- 
stand him, is not bound to exhibit coherence with the whole ad 
infinitum). 

i. The immediate given. 

(a) Professor Sabine writes (p. 552) as if our criticism of the 
immediate given had reference only to the supposed sensational 
data in obsolete empirical psychology. It does not present 
itself to him as to me, in the light of the principal moral and 
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result for logic which is drawn from the empirical sciences 
themselves. Against the time-honored prejudice that every 
inference must ultimately have an immediate premise, I ad- 
vanced many years ago an argument based on analysis of the 
essential method to be seen in science itself. I pointed out 
that the scientific establishment of the simplest datum such as 
might be supposed immediate (e. g., the measurement of an 
actual base line for a trigonometric survey) involved reliance on 
whole systems of the sciences, on the systematic implications of 
which the simplest observation depends. I pointed out for 
instance that optical instruments and instruments of accurate 
measurement are reasoning machines far more truly than Jevons’ 
logical instrument, for they include in their structure all kinds 
of principles and deductions which enter, logically speaking, 
into the data they furnish. How is one assured that the image 
observed through a high power of the compound microscope is a 
correct magnification of the object under the lens? It is im- 
possible to compare them. Your certainty is deductive, and by a 
pretty complex deduction, if only you knew what it was. It is 
the very nature of the sciences themselves, and no whim of the 
idealist philosopher, which suggests that they are not to be 
thought of as building on immediate premisses as foundations,? 
but rather as something analogous to a solar system determined 
by reciprocal implications. 

(8) But of course something is in some sense given. The 
content of our real world comes from sense-perception. But 
what is it that is given and in what sense? What is given is 
simply the whole varying world of experience, a mixture of 
scientific certainty, sense-perception, error, imagination, and 
dream. This is our prima facie reality, which furnishes our 
problem. It is within this system, by insight directed to the 
implications which it contains, that minor systems are dis- 
criminated according to the values which their structure reveals, 
from the demonstration to the dream. 

1 Knowledge and Reality, Conclusion, “‘ The Immediate Premiss.” 


2 On “Foundationism"’ see my Logic, II, 266 note a, and Knowledge and Reality, 
bh & 
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(y) It is this last consideration which enables us to deal 
with a really formidable difficulty... If comprehensiveness and 
consistency in a system of content is all that is needed to estab- 
lish its truth as affirmed of reality, does it not follow that you 
can create reality at will, in conflict with any of your experience 
however broad and self-consistent, by imagining, as is alleged 
to be practicable in every case, a world yet broader and yet 
more self-consistent, which would by the hypothesis present 
the character of reality in a higher degree than the world com- 
monly held to be the actual real? And is not this a reductio ad 
absurdum of the belief that reality is discriminated not by im- 
mediate givenness or apprehension, but by the completeness and 
consistency of the system of implications which it presents? 

The first point to be observed here is that, for reasoning, facts 
can only appear in propositions; therefore givenness, or the nature 
of an apprehension, can only be expressed in the data of reasoning 
by further propositions than that which is to be supported by 
the appeal to such a character; and ultimately, if we insist on 
trying to push the argument home, by propositions ad infinitum 
supporting in turn the propositions which support the primary 
one.2. Thus you cannot produce for inspection in an appre- 
hension the immediate certainty which it claims. What you 
can do and the only thing you can do, is to describe and further 
describe, one after the other, the conditions which you believe 
to have excluded error, as in an experiment; and further, to 
argue in support of any of these, if their actuality is impeached. 
Thus you establish wider and wider areas of implication which 
must stand or fall together, and the result is that classification 
of realities according to their relative truth and existence which 
makes up our total world. 

Thus, then, the graduated nature of the whole of experience 
asserts itself, and there is no presumption at worst that you 
could weight the scale by imagination* against the system 


1 On this cp. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 214 ff. 

? This is easily seen in the instance of the base line in Knowledge and Reality, 
l. c., where the small intervals at ends of the line are measured with microscopes, 
thereby bringing in the theory of optics. 

*Cp. Bradley, l. c. 
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supplied by apprehension more than in the opposite direction. 
At worst the supposed worlds of imagination would cancel. 
But really it is more than that. Imagination as it departs from 
reality becomes narrow and thin; and the great source of content 
is experience, which would always assert itself as superior on 
the whole to or in imagination, even in comprehensiveness and 
consistency of content. 

Mr. Russell himself, who has insisted on the objection in 
question, has also pointed out' with one of his flashes of insight, 
that our scrutiny of our world of knowledge, though sceptical 
in regard to every detail, is not sceptical as regards the whole. 
And therefore, I add, it is the object of thought to find within 
the whole such propositions as, if this whole is presupposed, 
must imply each other. And then, because we cannot doubt 
the whole which indeed is all we have of reality, we are forced 
to accept the implications which it imposes and to reject those 
with which these conflict. 

Thus we learn to discriminate and reject the imaginary and 
fictitious by their discrepancy, both of general character and of 
particular detail, with the main bulk and volume of our experi- 
ence. And it is most important in this connection that the 
imaginary fictitious and erroneous do, as the objection con- 
templates, occupy a very considerable part—perhaps the larger 
part—of the world which presents itself to us as a whole. But, 
contrary to the consequence threatened, we find no difficulty of 
principle in discerning them, and assigning to them a classi- 
fication within reality in accordance with their defects. And 
this is really done by the character of their content, and its 
refusal to harmonize with the whole. The veracity of witnesses, 
for example, is determined on the whole by comparison of the 
content of their testimony with that of our knowledge in general; 
and even direct evidence of their character comes in merely as 
propositions which affirm conditions implying the truth of the 
purport of their testimony or the reverse. 

A striking and typical example on a small scale of the real 
process of ascertaining truth and authenticity among a mass of 


1 Lowell Lectures, pp. 66-7. 
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various data may be found in the account! recently given by a 
great scholar of his enquiry, pursued through many years, into 
the ideas and doctrines of Plato. ‘In this case,’ he writes, 
“the phenomena to be ‘saved’ (7. e., the given whole whose 
reality is to be ordered) are the writings of Plato himself and the 
statements of Aristotle and others who knew him, and the only 
proof or disproof the hypothesis admits of is its efficacy in 
accounting for them.” The point of the instance, for my 
purpose, is that the authenticity of the several ‘phenomena,’ 
corresponding to the givenness of data in experience, has itself 
to be judged on the ground of their content, and in fact hardly 
any of the most important documents has escaped the impeach- 
ment of its authenticity by one good scholar or another. So 
that the precise problem, that of discriminating the fictitious 
from the real or actual on the ground not of givenness but of 
coherence, is here exhibited as it solves itself. The compre- 
hensive and coherent real, within a world of mixed experience, 
becomes in fact a standard by which itself and the imaginary 
can be tested. On the other hand, there is no error so gross and 
palpable that it may not be found to be vouched for as given 
in immediate experience. 

ii. “‘This seemingly obvious fact that every problem does 
have its solution is the fundamental fact on which the realist 
rests his case against the coherence theory”’ (p. 553); 4. e., as I 
understand it: if nothing short of the whole is harmonious, how 
come to an end of any problem? 

But here I suppose we should ask with the pragmatist, who 
not only assumes the solution of problems but accounts for it, 
“to how many places of decimals is your final solution?’’ to 
which he replies, “‘to as many as you need ad hoc.”” Of course 
you may have relatively distinct problems in science, but surely 
their finality is only provisional, and relative to subjective 
purpose. For example, I never heard of a science giving up 
business on the ground that its whole problem was exhausted. 

I cannot think that the realist who believes in science is true 
to his principles if he advances against coherence either the 


1 Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Thales to Plato, p. 349. 
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immediate premiss or the final solution. I admit, indeed, that 
the presumptive implication, such as that of causation, which I 
believe to be in the background of a judgment like ‘All men are 
mortal,’ and indeed of all enumerative inductions and ultimately 
of all serious assertions whatever—this I admit to be a favorite 
of my own not generally recognized. But even for it I am not 
without hopes. 

3. I pass to the objections from pragmatism. The specific 
problem or peculiar ‘tension’ is advanced from the pragmatist 
side (556-7) to show that the guidance of thought cannot lie in 
‘a systematic nisus towards the removal of contradiction,’ but 
must consist of a special need or purpose, which produces the 
existence of the problem and sets the standard of its success. 

Against this I rely again on the spirit of science; and I further 
say that a good deal of fallacy is apt to attach to the expression 
‘the purpose of the argument.”' It seems plain that we must 
distinguish the private or subjective purpose, need, or tension 
which expresses itself through the demand for a conclusion of a 
certain type, and what I may call the logical purpose, which is 
one with the property or relation in terms of which a conclusion 
is desired. The former is a private motive productive of action, 
but when once expressed in the property which covers the desired 
conclusion cannot possibly have anything further to do with 
the argument. The latter determines the whole structure of 
the argument, but is not peculiar to any single motive or tension, 
and, when once determined, cannot be influenced in its inferential 
development by any such consideration. 

I will give a very simple example of the relation between 
them as I see it; for I do not at all feel sure that Professor Sabine 
and I have in mind the same kind of case. 

I may have any of a hundred or a thousand motives for 
desiring to have the exact distance measured between the site 
proposed for my house and the high road across the common. 
Shall I be out of range of the noise of motors? Shall I have room 
to drive a golf ball in that direction? The law forbids me to 
fire a gun within so many yards of a high road. How much 


1 Cp. Pickard-Cambridge in Mind, 96, 537. 
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clear space have I before me that can never be built on? These 
are private purposes, tensions set up by my needs, which furnish 
motives for having the problem solved. But for all of them the 
logical purpose is one and the same, the qualification of reality 
by a distance to be measured between certain points. 

Now compare my private motives with my logical purpose in 
relation to the attitude of the surveyor who makes the ordnance 
map. The logical purpose is taken up as it stands into the 
purpose which dominates his work. The private motive wholly 
disappears and becomes irrelevant. But more; the impersonal 
aim and duty of the map-maker takes shape in solving not 
merely the problem of my logical purpose, but the same problem, 
as a single thing, as between every point and every other point 
over a whole area; and in solving all these problems at one blow 
embodies and satisfies a true scientific curiosity—the problem of 
a precise measurement of the district asa whole. Now of course 
it is an easy joke to insist on all the private motives which may 
conspire in causing the map to be made, and to point out how 
the map-maker himself may be working for his salary and not 
from a scientific interest. But his work obviously can represent, 
and on the whole and forever does represent the scientific 
curiosity which is the mind’s demand to have a certain system 
of truth, excluding innumerable contradictions, cleared up and 
determined once for all. Anybody can take his profit from it 
where he finds it. But in knowledge the true and widest- 
reaching motive is as Mr. Russell has well said the motive of 
scientific curiosity. It is the impulse of the mind to know, by 
which all private motives and unique tensions are superseded; 
while all the logical purposes marshal themselves in the order of 
scientific method and not of chance desires. 

If indeed all that is meant by insisting on the unique problem 
were that in science you must always be at work upon some 
determinate question, that would of course be true. But the 
suggestio falsi as I see it is that you are always at some given 
point which is a limited point, and is so because of the limitations 


1 The limitation which it allows to subsist in the logical purpose is a mere defect, 
and cannot be considered as an element of guidance. For the sake of the enquiry 


it is better away. 
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of the special or unique interest which at the moment guides 
your attention to it. Whereas in the first place it need not be a 
limited point in the sense in which a special occasion of interest 
is limited. It may be a fundamental issue affecting a wide 
range of knowledge, and including within it myriads of such 
specific occasions as arouse at a moment a particular interest. 
If, further, it is a somewhat specific problem, it need not be 
taken up because of a specific interest in that problem or a situ- 
ation leading up to it, but merely because, in the satisfaction 
of a much more general interest through a much more general 
enquiry, that particular problem stands now to be dealt with in 
the order demanded by progressive method. 

4. On the pragmatist’s objection to epistemology, and his 
charge that “idealist! logic is mainly concerned with the im- 
possible problem of the relation of thought as such to reality 
as such”’ I can now refer to my paper on “ Realism and Meta- 
physic’’ in this Journal for January, 1917, especially p. 11, 
note 2. I may further quote from Mr. Bradley’s Essays, 
p. 117: “And thus, if we are asked for the relation of truth to 
reality, we must reply that in the end there is no such relation, 
since in the end there are no separate terms.’’ I am indeed not 
sure what the charge in question is, unless it were that of making 
it a problem how you can get from thought to reality, a point 
of view absolutely abhorrent to and denounced by every student 
who sympathizes with post-Kantian thought. 

5. I now take up the second question on pp. 558-9, the old 
question of a timeless reality. 

I begin by objecting to the expression that change and creation 
are to be ‘superseded’ by metaphysic—the word recurs on the 
following page. That change is to be subordinated within a 
whole which as such does not change is in my judgment true; 
that its existence is to be conjured away and replaced by some- 
thing else has not been suggested. Coherence, further, is a 
term which I use in speaking of truth, and as applicable to what 
we know of reality through dealing with it as a system of terms 
and relations. One would hardly employ the term in speaking 


11 do not for myself accept the term ‘idealist.’ 
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of a great work of art; it would fall short. Still less would one 
employ it in speaking of the ultimate experience. This experi- 
ence, as Professor Sabine points out below, is not for us the 
completion of knowledge in its own shape as knowledge. It is 
something beyond, which we believe that a convergence of 
analogies and the resolution of many discrepancies enables us to 
divine. 

It is easy to explain why new reality, as a bona fide addition 
to the universe, seems to me a contradiction in terms. A phase 
of being, which has outside it a past and future, can obviously 
not itself be a universe. Whatever a universe is, it is surely 
the whole of reality; and that which has some reality beyond it, 
is certainly not the whole, but is something that falls within it, 
and, as demanding completion, might be set down with tolerable 
certainty as contradictory within itself. If reality is unending 
in real time, at any moment there is no universe. If it is finite 
in time, the universe embraces its whole decursus vitae. Inany 
case that which has addition made to it cannot be the universe. 

‘‘Even' so fundamental an experience as moral development 
has to be superseded”’ (p. 560). The note of climax here is 
suggestive. Moral development is a good example of the kind of 
experience which is subordinate in the universe, I should have said, 
because it is a development which is thoroughly dependent and 
self-contradictory and incapable of self-existence. It lives only 
within the social and religious experiences of which it is a sub- 
ordinate aspect; a purely moral being could not exist. He would 
have no realized world of goodness, but would be cut sharply 
in two between the ‘is’ which ought not to be, and the ‘ought 
to be’ which is not. Anything more fitted to be a subordinate 
aspect of a fact such as the social or religious faith and will— 
a solid unity—which is the reality that makes it possible, could 
hardly be conceived. 

It is plain that in any case change is here a subordinate aspect 
of an inclusive experience, and considering the contradictions 
involved in a past which is really past and gone,’ phenomena like 


! My italics 
2 Cp. Bradley, Essays, p. 150 and 422 ff 
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this point the way to an ultimate subordination of change; 
though we cannot be put in possession of the actual experience 
in which its subordination and its reality are reconciled. 

6. The topic of selective attention. “‘The clearness and 
efficiency of consciousness depend upon it’”’ (p. 561). So do 
system and relevance themselves (p. 562). ‘“‘The fact that 
our interests are limited (I am represented as saying) shows the 
contingence of our minds, but singularly enough, the interests 
(p. 561). “So 


that we have show our participation in reality’ 
far from the elimination of selection being a sign of relevance 
in experience, as Professor Bosanquet seems to believe, it is 
quite the reverse”’ (idid.). 

I am surprised at this attitude, which I should have thought 
was obsolete since Kant’s Critique of Judgment. Either aes- 
thetic or organic experience offers a point of view from which 
the absolute fusion of whole and part, of end and means, is 
inevitable. Even Teleology, Professor Burnet points out, has 
not really to do with réXos as an external end, but with ré\aor, 
‘complete."' The sharp contrast of means and ends always be- 
trays the standpoint of mechanism. To refer to a state of 
semi-coma as the only case in which selection is absent is surely 
to caricature the totality of feeling, and to misconceive the 
analogy which is drawn, by help of experiences like that of 
life and beauty, from the mere feeling which is below relational 
knowledge to a unity which is above it. Once more we find 
the problem ignored of divining the character of a reality tran- 
scending the experience which a finite being can expect to possess. 

8. I do not altogether apprehend the argument to be drawn 
from my reference to our limited interests. If our interests 
exhibit our participation in reality, how should their limits not 
display our limitations? Is it implied that the fact of our 
having specific interests at all betrays a limitation in our selec- 
tion? But surely the more we are absorbed and the less we 
negatively select, the greater is our participation and the less 
the contingency of our minds. We may consider for example 
the religious consciousness where the finite being tends to merge 
himself wholly in what he worships. 

1 Burnet, op. cit., p. 346. 
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y. “The question is, whether apart from selection, emphasis, 
teleological interrelation, there is any way of conceiving a whole”’ 
(p. 562). ‘‘Hence the pragmatist’s preference for specific 
purposes’’ (1bid.). 

I hope that the answer to this objection has been furnished 
by the reference above to a whole such as forms the basis of 
implication,’ and also to the even higher type of wholes which 
are familiar in life and beauty. A nexus of relations such as 
we have in a Euclidean construction is not a purposive whole, 
but it is a complex on the determinate pervading nature of which 
complications can be based. 

5. The further answer which I should make to the last named 
objection is set out in effect by Professor Sabine himself, in his 
account (pp. 562-3) of the development which I have found 
necessary in the analysis of systematic inference, from real 
teleology to the idea of individuality. It is true that I now 
believe that the development of the theory of the concrete 
universal requires the absorption of purposes “in a system so 
complete that the specification of any part as an end is impos- 
sible’’ (p. 563). 

Or rather, the purpose qua purpose is negligible, as we saw 
above. It is the nexus of relations held together by the distinctly 
apprehended whole which determines the implications of one in 
another and vice versa. And in such a nexus, in proportion to 
the completeness of its interconnection, no part can be idle; 
and if it presents on one side the aspect of a purpose—say, like 
the total embodied will of a society—it must be a purpose such 
that every so-called means is a modification of the end and 
every feature of the end imparts a character to something which 
might also be called a means. You may find an inferior nexus— 
an incoherent one—and an inferior purpose, which governs only 
some elements of its means, while others fall apart from it. 
But these are far below the logical or metaphysical ideal. 

7. The ultimate breakdown of the coherence theory is said 
to be admitted on my side (p. 564). 

That is to say, I accept the position that it deals only with 


1 See Pickard-Cambridge, Mind, 96, p. 537. 
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the conditions of truth, and does not profess to put us in pos- 
session of the ultimate experience. 

“But is there not,’’ Professor Sabine exclaims (ibid.), ‘“‘an 
ultimate improbability in this representation of truth as an 
ultimate effort to do something which it never can quite do?”’ 

I am afraid I feel strongly the opposite. I think that in all 
modern philosophy there is no theory more convincingly felicitous 
than this. We are always, I take it, to remember, as the first 
condition of the problem, that we are treating of a finite being, 
and cannot possibly claim for him an experience of an ultimate 
character. Starting from this point, it is a good deal, I think, 
to be able to show, that the form in which reality reveals itself 
in his knowledge in the first place is precisely suited to his finite 
method of thinking by terms and relations, and in fact consists 
in pursuing it; and secondly, that it recognizes throughout and 
indicates by its very spirit and endeavor a completion toward 
which it declares itself to aspire, but which, in its proper per- 
fection, finite thought self-evidently can never attain. I should 
have said that these two sides of finite knowledge are most 
happily confronted and reconciled by the theory in question. 

8. “Is Professor Bosanquet’s admission of limitation (in 
truth as compared with reality) so entirely different from the 
dualism of thought and its occasions which is set down to the 
discredit of pragmatism?”’ (p. 564). 

Well, is it not? What I admit is a modification in passing 
from one type of experience to a type kindred with it but more 
complete, the aspiration towards which is decisively indicated 
by all features of the former, and by all considerations which 
bear on the relative character of the lives or spheres to which 
they respectively belong. What I find in pragmatism is a 
needless break within our finite knowledge, with an attempt, 
which seems to me to look something like a parti pris, to deny 
the pervading unity and constructive operation of the disinter- 
ested and methodical curiosity! which I believe to be an inherent 
aspect of man’s spirit and to be akin to its noblest features. 

I cannot break off without expressing once more my sense of 


‘ Russell, Principles of Social Reconstruction, p. 206. 
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Professor Sabine’s courtesy and appreciativeness. That he 
should deal at all with my book, in such a tone as that in which 
he did deal with it, was much more than I had a right to expect. 

It is plain that we apprehend some matters differently, and I 
hope that the present paper may at least contribute to our seeing 
more precisely how and why. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
OXSHOTT, 
SURREY. 




















THE KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF MEANING AND VALUE. 


I. 

F all the things most surely believed in ‘Everybody’s 
World’ the communion of the saints is probably among 
the most undoubted. It is assumed without question that 
this communion is genuine; and by genuineness is here under- 
stood direct knowledge of and communion with other selves. 
It is at least as fundamental as the belief in an external in- 
dependent world of things into which I cannot penetrate, 
with which I cannot, except poetically and metaphorically, hold 

communion. 

Yet curiously enough, nothing is more frequent than to find 
the latter affirmed while the former is denied. It is true that 
for this the ‘plain man’ himself affords some ground. For one 
thing he appears to give up the first belief more readily than 
the second. He follows your arguments for subjectivism and 
for a time is convinced, but his belief in independence remains a 
curious exception to the general law; the new knowledge does 
not supplant the old. In the case of the second belief sophisti- 
cation seems much easier. The natural prejudice in favor of the 
physical and the dogma of the incommunicability of the psychical, 
with its impressive illustrations of the tooth-ache, etc., incline 
him to this view. But here also, I think, his conviction is only 
apparent. Here also, at bottom, he declines to be taught a 
better way. So soon as he loves and hates, fights and sings, 
he drops this knowledge also without a qualm. When, therefore, 
Royce insists that the “popular error which assumes that we 
directly know mens’ bodies and only indirectly, by interpretation, 
their minds, must be dropped,” he is concerned with an error of 
‘popular science,’ rather than a matter of actual belief. 

“We know that our fellows are real and have an inner life 
of their own because they furnish us with meanings, our full 
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meaning, our hidden reality.” ‘I do not experience the will of 
my fellow as something which I think into the perceived body 
by a kind of analogy. . . . On the contrary, the will of the other 
man approaches me as the very first experience, and I know it 
in sympathizing with its intentions, in understanding its attitude, 
in imitating or rejecting its decision.”” I have not the slightest 
doubt that in a few words this is the experience and belief of 
the plain man, of the lover, the husband and the friend. But 
I am just as little in doubt that, as it stands, this statement of 
the plain man’s view, as set over against the inference view, 
does not take us very far. For one thing it moves in a sphere 
sufficiently remote from that in which the doubts which assail 
the plain man’s belief arise. Here we are talking of ‘meaning,’ 
intentions, attitudes, hidden reality. In the other case we are 
concerned with the question whether I can feel the hate of 
my friend or share his tooth-ache. There does not seem to be 
much in common between the two points of view. 

Now of course there is a way of meeting this difficulty which 
is quite common and comparatively easy; to deny that we 
need to bring them together at all, except in a certain trans- 
cendental fashion. “The will and its meanings, spoken of. in 
the first case, are,’”’ we are told, ‘not at all the same thing as the 
psychical ‘erlebnisse’ in the second. When I converse with 
friends or quarrel with opponents, when I help my neighbor and 
understand what he proposes, when I sympathize with his pain 
or try to convince him, when I praise or blame, my fellow man 
is the subject of an attitude and will to me. What he brings to 
me is a suggestion, a proposition, a decision, a question, a contra- 
diction, long before it becomes a process, a meaning is understood 
before a content is perceived. When my will meets your will, 
agrees with it or disagrees with it, there is nothing at all un- 
explainable because it has no reference to a system which demands 
explanation. We have only to see that the communion of wills 
is prior to all these distinctions which separate one experience 
from another and connect them with individual bodies. Psy- 
chology is itself but a product of this communication, etc.” 

The extreme attractiveness of this way of cutting the knot I 
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do not deny. Nor am I disposed to doubt that there is an 
essential truth in this transcendental solution. But I am just 
as clear in my own mind that by itself it is insufficient. The 
two views speak an entirely different idiom, and until some 
common ground is found, neither will understand the other. In 
this paper I have set myself the modest task of translation. To 
this end I will start with the assumption that there is a problem, 
that knowledge of other mind does require explanation. As- 
suming the distinctness of minds, as is ordinarily done, I shall 
discuss briefly the question of intuitive versus inferential knowl- 
edge, in order to see how far that will take us. It will bring 
us to a point, I think, where in discussing both the processes 
and the validity of this knowledge, it will be necessary to make 
use of the terms of those who speak of ‘meanings,’ ‘intentions,’ 
‘values’—where in order to solve our problem at all, it will be 
necessary to give these terms a more precise definition and analy- 
sis than is customary. With these results I shall hope to find 
out what is valid in the transcendental solution. The problem 
of knowledge of other minds involves, I think, the more ultimate 
problem of meaning and value. When the latter is solved, the 
solution of the first will, perhaps, follow. This paper claims to 
be no such solution. If it helps to an understanding, or at most 
suggests a helpful direction of thought, I shall be satisfied. 


Il. 


The question of intuitive versus inferential knowledge of 
other mind is one that has received attention again and again, 
even quite recently,’ the argument being generally, I think, in 
favor of the former. We can, however, scarcely evade a brief 
treatment of the question. It is only through an independent 
discussion that the problems with which we are ultimately con- 
cerned will become clear. 

That there are cases where our knowledge of other mind-is 
reached by mediate inference, by analogy, is beyond question. 


1 Valuable papers are: Boodin, ‘‘ Knowing Selves,’’ Psychological Review, March, 
1912. S. Alexander, “Collective Willing and Truth,”” Mind, January, 1913. 
George A. Coe, ‘On Having Friends: A Study of Social Values,’’ Journal of Philos. 


Psych., etc., March 18, 1915. 
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That they are frequent in occurrence and in many situations 
constitute the normal, and perhaps the only way, is also prob- 
ably true. On the other hand, that there are also cases where 
such analogical inference is highly improbable, seems equally 
certain. 

The theory of analogical inference starts with the phenomena 
of physical expression in the two forms of gesture (bodily move- 
ment) and speech. Starting with the first, we have two possible 
cases. The first is very simple. Assuming that I know already 
what the expressions of A mean, I can infer from similar expres- 
sions in B, that he has similar states or acts. This is the normal 
procedure of comparative psychology where we pass from the 
known adult human psyche to the unknown infant or animal 
mind, with what justification we need not here inquire. But 
evidently this case need not concern us, for the knowledge of 
other mind is already assumed. How have we come to this 
knowledge? Here still analogical inference is claimed, but 
clearly in this case it is of another kind, or at least involves other 
problems. In its simplest form it is as follows: I know what 
my own physical acts and expressions ‘mean.’ Consequently 
when I see similar acts and expressions in others, I infer similar 
meanings (that is acts and states?) in the ‘alter.’ 

This seems simple enough. But immediately difficulties arise. 
In the first place, there is in the majority of cases really no such 
comparison as analogical inference implies. There is no com- 
parison between my own physical expressions and those of the 
‘alter.’ Unless I study the mirror, I do not know my own 
face and its expressions. The amusing story of Professor Mach 
who, on wondering who the old pedagogue opposite him might 
be, discovered that it was his own face in a mirror, is but a modern 


instance of the old fact that a man “‘straightway forgetteth 


The condition of all inference 


? 


what manner of man he is. 
from analogy is an exhaustive study of the cases, but here such 
knowledge is wholly lacking. Indeed one might almost say that, 
paradoxical as it sounds, my knowledge of the ‘other’ is inversely 
proportional to my knowledge of my outward self. As inference 
interferes with such perceptual activities as dancing, etc., so it 
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would interfere with the perceptual activity of Einfiihlung and 
the penetration of the inner life of others. It is just this inter- 
ference of ‘intellect’ with ‘intuition’ that for Bergson constitutes 
the basis for so much of the comic.! 

Apparently, then, in many cases where we speak of analogical 
inference, the very condition of such inference is lacking. An 
immediate apprehension of the inner life of others is presupposed. 
One case there is, indeed, where this objection does not seem to 
hold, namely where the medium of expression is speech. A ex- 
presses his thoughts and feelings in words. I have used the 
same words. From the similarity of the words, the inner side 
of which I know in my own case, I infer (?) a similar meaning 
in the case of B. Here the conditions of analogical inference 
seem to exist, and thus we have a case favorable to the inference 
theory. But this case requires special analysis, for here a 
second difficulty arises. The expression, “infer similar mean- 
ings’’ contains an ambiguity which frequently confuses the 
entire discussion. First of all it is important to distinguish two 
aspects of speech. It may be true that “language does not 
arise as the external manifestation of an internal idea, but as 
the means of fixing and identifying abstract aspects of experi- 
ence.’’ But it is also true that it at least becomes the vehicle 
of the manifestation of internal meaning. Now it is about this 


internal meaning or “meaning of inwardness”’ that, as we shall 
presently see, the whole question turns. Here we are concerned 
with but one point. From the similarity of the words I am said 
to infer similar meaning. But is there not a serious misunder- 
standing here? Are meanings, properly speaking, ever inferred? 
Are they not immediately apprehended? It is clear, of course, 
that the external objective meaning (e. g., of a proposition) is 
not inferred. But is this not true also of the inner? I may 
have got a wrong meaning, and correct it by inference. But 
surely that there is inner meaning is immediately known. 

I will not press this point further here, but merely raise it. 
At least this case of language, apparently favorable to the 


1 The fun of the “Simeon Small” stories is but an elaboration of this thesis. It 
is analogical inference that gets him into all his troubles—especially when he 
absurdly applies it to the eternal feminine. 
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inference theory, on closer examination is doubtful. It owes 
its plausibility to a confusion of meaning and state. This 
confusion is so prolific a source of error that it will be well to 
make it clearer with an illustration. Much is made in all argu- 
ments for the ‘intuitive,’ of the communion of love, especially 
love of the sexes. Alexander points out, for instance, that the 
distinction between real and simulated passion is in large part 
immediate and non-inferential and gives some striking instances. 
precisely because of their differences— 





Now the love of the sexes 
is a case in point. When the lover says of the beloved that 
she feels as he does, he does not mean that she has the same 
subjective state. Because of fundamental differences of sensa- 
tion and emotion, these are wholly unsharable, and inference 
and the inwardness 





regarding them likely to be invalid. Love 
of love—they may share, but not the feelings of love. What 
this distinction means, we shall see later. 

I refrain, for the sake of brevity, from considering those cases 
where knowledge of the ‘other’ seems more primitive even than 
self knowledge, where, in very truth, it is the others who first 
furnish us with our full meaning, our hidden reality, where, 
for instance, I deceive myself and first know myself through a 
look or a word of some one else. It may be said that even this 
immediacy is only apparent. Does not my knowledge of the 
meaning of the word or gesture that revealed me to myself, 
really depend upon my reading it in terms of ‘hidden’ self? 
This, of course, leads to the genetic regress and, while from 
the genetic point of view it may be difficult to say which is 
prior, it seems most likely that the lowest, instinctive knowl- 
edge of others excludes all forms of inference.2 In any case, 
even if such knowledge is psychologically derived, it is logically 
primitive, in the sense that it is not the result of any logical in- 
ference. This is the sole point at issue here. 


1 Od. cit., pp. 21-23. 
?See my argument, Valuation, Its Nature and Laws, Chap. VIII, p. 244. Cf. 


also Alexander, loc. cit. 
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Ill. 


“We do not reach knowledge of other selves by analogy. 
We connect mind and action more quickly in others than in our- 
selves." This conclusion with regard to matter of fact we 
may then accept in common with many who do not hold the 
inference theory. 

But this tekes us but a short way in the solution of our main 
problem. There may be an ‘intuitive,’ logically primitive, 
knowledge of the inner life of others, a direct presentation, appre- 
hension, what you will, of other mind, but the question still 
haunts us: How is such apprehension possible? It is all very 
well to say that ‘in this there is nothing at all unexplainable, 
because it has no reference to a system that demands explana- 
tion,’ but we have an uncomfortable feeling that this is too easy 
a solution of our problem by far. Too easy also for us, I fear, 
is that solution which says that there is no problem because it 
rests upon the assumption of a ‘mythical inner life,’ and the 
problem of other selves disappears if we abolish consciousness. 

In addition to the problem of explanation we have also the 
problem of evidence. There may well be this logically primitive 
apprehension, but the question still remains whether it has the 
dignity of knowledge. It might, for example, be contended 
that there is indeed such a thing as direct presentation of the 
inner life of others, as in immediate sympathy or antipathy, but 
if this is to be legitimatized, it must be substantiated by inference. 
So far as the question of evidence is concerned, we may still be 
thrown back upon inference. 

Finally, we still have the problem with which we started—as 
to what it is that is immediately and intuitively known. Is it 
sensations, states, feelings, or is it meanings, intentions, atti- 
tudes? The view which we considered earlier maintains that 
they are ‘not at all the same thing’ and that the evidence in the 
two cases is entirely different. 

It is upon this latter question, probably, that the entire problem 
hinges, but we can scarcely avoid some consideration of the 
first two. Indeed it is only, I think, by way of a study of these 


1 Boodin, loc. cit. 
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that we can understand what the third question means. The 
psychological problem I shall treat very briefly, emphasizing 
rather the problem of evidence,as more important for our pur- 
poses. 

How then is such immediate apprehension possible? This 
is a problem, it is often said, that has ‘thus far remained re- 
fractory to psychology.’ Yet the study of Einfihlung (empathy) 
and the processes involved, has seemed to many to shed light 
on the question. Let us see how far it takes us. Elsewhere I 
have made an extended study of the psychology of this process 
of ‘‘sympathetic participation’? as the basis of personal and 
social values.! The causality of this affective projection (7. e., 
how mind and action are connected), the analysis of the different 
inducing conditions, the fusion of feeling with form qualities and 
movement-forms—all this we may pass over. The important 
question is how, through sympathetic projection of my own 
feeling, I may apprehend the inner life of others, how subjective 
feeling in me may become the bearer of an objective meaning 
and reference. Here everything turns upon the nature of the 
projected feeling, and the crucial point is the distinction between 
the ‘real’ feeling with its purely individual conditions and 
presuppositions, and feelings of the imagination (Schein-gefihle) 
or feeling loosed from its individual presuppositions. The 
distinction between these two kinds of feeling is one which is to 
be understood both analytically and genetically, but the im- 
portant thing from either point of view is this: In the change 
from real feeling to feeling of the imagination (assumption 


’ 


feelings) the feeling ‘‘acquires a schematic character’’ which 
permits it to be read back and forth from ego to alter. Only 
such feelings are projected. Feeling in its purely individual 
character is unpresentable and unsharable. 

But how then can this projected feeling serve to grasp the 
inner life of others? Here the question turns on the cognitive 
character of feeling—on the recognition of the fact that feelings 
have as their presuppositions judgments and assumptions. These 

1 Valuation: Its Nature and Laws, Chap. VIII, pp. 232-253. In what follows 


I have summarized merely what criticism generally has recognized as valid. 
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latter ‘acts’ (assumptions in the case of feelings of the imagina- 
tion, judgments in the case of sympathetic feeling itself) appre- 
hend not the feeling in its exclusively individual aspect, but its 
meaning, not the feeling as object, but the objective, that the 
feeling is. In other words, the difficulties made over the im- 
mediate apprehension of the inner experiences of others are 
partly psychological—due, I believe, to an incomplete and anti- 
quated notion of cognition itself. An adequate conception 
enables Meinong to speak in his ‘Logos article’ of “our emo- 
tional experiences serving to present and grasp our own inner 
experiences when they are no longer present and also such as do 
not belong to us.’” 

Obviously this short sketch of a large chapter in modern 
psychology is not meant to disprove the statement that the 
knowledge of other mind is refractory to psychology. Such dis- 
proof would involve not only a more wide-spread acceptance of 
this chapter in psychology, but also more agreement than at 
present upon the nature of psychology and psychological ex- 
planation themselves. In fact, I have introduced it for quite 
another reason. We wanted to know what ‘this connection of 
mind and action’ is that ‘takes place more quickly in our knowl- 
edge of others than in our knowledge of ourselves.’ The sig- 
nificant thing is, I do not know immediately your feeling or 
volition as a subjective ‘state.’ I grasp its ‘meaning,’ because 
through judgment and assumption I share the presuppositions 
and the objectives of that feeling and volition. As Baldwin 
says,” ‘‘one person’s sentiment can be used for the identification 
of another,”’ but it is the identity of meaning, not of subjective 
state. I cannot attribute to you my special hope or fear, im- 
pulse or desire, but I can attribute to you hopes, fears, impulses, 
etc., that have the same meaning as mine. When I say of 
another, ‘he feels as I do,’ or ‘thinks as I do,’ I do not for a 


1 Also Ueber Annahmen, Section 54, pp. 309-314. 

2 Genetic Logic, Volume III (Real Logic), p. 93. “‘When I contemplate my 
friend,"’ says Helen Wodehouse (The Presentation of Reality, p. 48), “the contents 
of my mind are made of his spirit and his spiritual activity. For this is what 
enters my consciousness and is present to my thought.” True enough, when 
properly understood. But this spirit is not some sublimation of his psychical 
states, but his meanings. 
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moment mean that he has the same subjective state, but rather 
that the same objects have the same affective-volitional meaning 
to him. 

With this conclusion based upon the studies referred to, we 
may leave the question for the time being. The problem of 
meaning and value will occupy us later. We must now turn 
from the question of fact to the question of validity. 

IV. 

We have seen that there is undoubtedly an immediate, logically 
primitive knowledge of other minds. What is the nature and 
value of the evidence? There is still the question whether it 
has the dignity of knowledge, whether, after all, to be legiti- 
matized it must not be substantiated by inference. Our best 
method is to compare the case in question with known cases of 
knowledge where the claim to evidence is justified. There are 
two such cases. The knowledge of the alter has analogies to 
both inner and outer ‘perception.’ In both of these evidence 
amounts to certainty. Is there a third form of immediate 
knowledge with similar evidence? 

The knowledge of other mind is in one sense nearer to the 
knowledge of my own mind; the object claimed to be known is 
in both cases of the same nature. Now to ‘know my own mind’ 
is of course an equivocal expression. It may mean (and this is 
its primary meaning) to know my own meanings, purposes, inten- 
tions. It may also mean, to know my ‘content,’ sensations, 
feelings, states. But this difficulty need not concern us at pres- 
ent. We may also for the sake of brevity ignore the question 
of knowledge of my present mind, whether we interpret that as 
content or meaning. For our purposes it will be sufficient to 
consider the more difficult question of the knowledge of my own 
past mind, the evidence for memory. For here as in the sup- 
posed case of knowledge of the alter, the object is not in my 
‘present’ mind. 

Meinong has written a valuable paper in which he has shown 
that in all probability memory in general must be added to the 
sum of knowledge not derived from inference. But it is with 

‘Zur erkentnisstheoretischen Wiirdigung des Gedichtnisses,"’ Gesammelie 


A bhandlungen, 1913. 
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memory for my past self—the feelings, desires, etc. that are 
gone, that we are here especially concerned; for this would be a 
case of apprehension of the psychical. There can be no question 
that there is memory for desires, emotions, and feelings that are 
gone, and that this memory has the value of evidence. The 
only question is as to just what is remembered. Elsewhere I 
have shown that the whole difficulty in the doctrine of memory 
for feelings is due to an a priori but groundless belief that recall 
necessarily involves revival. If we are to pass judgment upon 
past feelings—which we certainly do—we must equally certainly 
apprehend them in some way. That we do not revive them 
with all their character as actual states, I have shown.' That 
we do apprehend them in their meaning, with the same evidence 
as other objects of memory, is equally clear. That here again 
assumption and the feelings of imagination are the basis or data 
of this apprehension my study of the process also shows. But 
we need not concern ourselves with these details here. The 
important point is that in memory, including the memory of 
our own feelings of the past, we have uninferred knowledge of 
the mental, with its own evidence. 

In so far then the analogy is in favor of a similar knowledge 
of other mind. But there is one weakness in the analogy, namely, 
that other mind is not our own, either past or present. In 
that respect it should be compared rather with the knowledge of 
‘external things.’ But between knowledge of things and 
knowledge of persons there are also certain analogies worth 
noting. 

In the first place, they are alike precisely in the fact that in 
both cases the things known are ‘outside’ me, whatever that 
may mean. For this reason, it is often held that neither can be 
apprehended directly, but only through causal inference. In 
the case of perception of things, however, the necessity of 
inference from my sensations to things as their causes is denied, 
and an immediate grasping of reality through judgment with 
immediate evidence is claimed. There is no a priori reason 

1 Op. cit., pp. 113-119. See also Helen Wodehouse, The Presentation of Reality, 


Chapter VIII, on “ The Apprehension of Feeling,"’ who takes fundamentally the 
same position. 
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why this might not be true of persons also. In the second place, 
in both cases something outer or independent is apprehended 
through something ‘inner’, in the case of things by my sensa- 
tions, in the case of persons by my feelings, etc. The data in 
both cases are subjective. I think this holds true whether we 
frankly accept epistemological dualism, or try to carry through a 
monism. But I cannot go into that here. Let us see then 
where the analogy leads. 

The data in the case of the perception of sense objects are my 
own psychical content, sensations and images. Through these 
I grasp the aspects, the so-called primary and secondary qualities, 
of things. As is well known, the evidence for these is very 
poor, and it is precisely because of this fact that the appre- 
hension of objects is said to involve an element of causal inference. 
But it is also held with justice that, while the data themselves 
are not dependable, the relations between them are absolutely 
valid. Thus my sensations of red and green cannot be taken as 
valid knowledge of the nature of the things in themselves. But 
the difference between red and green gives me absolutely valid 
knowledge of a difference in the ‘things.’ The reason for this 
dependability is that the knowledge of similarity and difference 
is a priori and does not in the first instance involve the empirical 
knowledge of existences at all. It is concerned with the ‘what,’ 
not with the ‘that.’ But in this case the ‘what’ is so ‘bound 
up’ with the ‘that,’ that evidence for difference in the former 
includes evidence for difference in the latter. That is, the 
evidence for similarities and differences in ‘things’ is of quite a 
different order from evidence for the nature of the qualities of 
things.! 

Let us now turn to the question of the valid apprehension of 
persons. The analogy is, I think, rather perfect. In this case 
the ‘data’ are my own feelings, the ‘projected’ feelings, feelings 
of the imagination of which we have spoken. In one sense the 
data in this case are more dependable in that they are like the 
objects apprehended. But their lack of dependability in par- 

! Developed at length by Meinong in his Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens, 


1906, Section 4. This argument has always seemed to me the strongest for what is 


essential in realism. 
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ticular cases cannot be denied. When Tolstoi, in his wonderful 
passage on the Reapers, feels himself so completely at one with 
the laboring peasants, the joy of life which he feels in his own 
heart, and reads into them, in many cases probably bore little 
resemblance to the feelings and emotions in their cloddish 
breasts. ‘Einfihlung’ in aesthetics has a romantic taint, and 
the pathetic fallacies to which it gives rise in the personalizing 
of nature are fully equalled by my errors in the interpretation of 
my fellow men. I constantly attribute thoughts and feelings to 
my fellows which they do not have, as much good acting, both 
on and off the stage, continually proves. But now comes the 
point in the analogy upon which I, for one, am willing to rest the 
whole case. This lack of dependability differs in no essential 
respect from that which we recognized in the case of the appre- 
hension of things. In that case the poor character of the evi- 
dence in the case of the ‘aspects’ apprehended by the subjective 
data was not true of the relations of similarity and difference 
between them. So here in the knowledge of persons. It is 
common knowledge that ‘friendship and hostility in others are 
often felt with extraordinary discrimination through very care- 
ful disguises,’ and that the validity of such knowledge is entirely 
consonant with errors regarding the actual content of the minds 
in question. Now these feelings of sympathy and antipathy 
(of which so much mystery is often made) involve an element of 
cognition—they presuppose judgments of similarity and differ- 
ence. The difference, for instance, between the feelings with 
which I react to two persons, is a priori intrinsic to the experi- 
ences themselves. They are as good evidence for an ultimate 
difference in persons, as the difference between red and green is 
evidence for a difference in the red and green things themselves. 
In both cases this evidence is wholly compatible with lack of 
evidence for the specific qualities or aspects. In the case of the 
apprehension of persons, I may well be in error regarding the 
actual sentiments and feelings of others; I am by no means so 
likely to be in error respecting the similarity or difference of the 

1 Among others, Russell has recently made this point in his Scientific Method in 
Philosophy, p. 21. 
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persons who induce these feelings of sympathy and antipathy 
in me. 

This argument I hold to be important for two reasons. In 
the first place, the question of the valid apprehension of other 
selves is often confused with the valid apprehension of particular 
content of other selves. Here the distinction between the two 
is clearly made and the character of the evidence sharply dis- 
tinguished. In the second place, the evidence for the existence 
of other selves is bound up with the valuation of other selves. 
Sympathy and antipathy are essentially valuations. Such 
valuing includes and is the source of the certainty of other 
minds. This point is emphasized here for its bearing upon later 
questions. But, in noting these two points, we must not lose 
sight of the larger fact. In so far as evidence is concerned, the 
grounds for our certainty of other mind are, mutatis mutandis, 
much like those for other objects. 

V. 

Up to this point we have considered but two aspects of our 
problem. We have found reasons for denying the exclusively 
inferential theory of the knowledge of other mind and in favor 
of a doctrine of immediate apprehension or intuition. We have 
also seen reason to believe that this immediate knowledge carries 
with it an evidence and conviction no whit poorer than the 
evidence for physical objects. But it is clear that the facts are 
one thing, the interpretation of the facts another. For one 
thing it is not yet wholly clear what it is that is apprehended. 

I have never considered the arguments for the immediate 
knowledge of other mind of great importance as such. Like 
so much of philosophy they are an elaboration of the obvious. 
The important thing is just what it is that is thus apprehended. 
We recall that it is just this question that creates all the trouble. 
On the one view, it is meanings, purposes, intentions, values, 
that are said to be immediately apprehended. On the other, 
it is the individual’s sensations, feelings, states, of which this 
immediate apprehension is denied. The two views seem to 
speak a different idiom; without a common language, under- 
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standing is impossible. Yet on this question also we have learned 
something from our analysis. In Einfihlung, we found, I do not 
properly speaking apprehend your subjective state, but its 
meaning. In discussing the question of evidence, we found that 
while in sympathetic participation, the evidence for specific 
aspects or states of the ‘other’ is poor indeed, the evidence for 
similarity and difference in meaning and intent, as experienced 
in sympathy and antipathy, is of a higher order. 

In so far, then, we already find ourselves speaking the language 
of the ‘idealists’; and as I have already said, I think this is also 
the plain man’s view. ‘To know one’s own mind’ is of course 
an equivocal expression, but in the primary and plain sense of 
the terms, it does not really mean to know one’s sensations and 
feelings, but to know one’s purposes, intentions, and meanings. 
Now what is it to know other mind? Is it not here also to share 
meanings, intentions, values? As Rickert paradoxically, but for 
that reason no less truly, says: ‘I share your joy and sorrow, not 
your feelings of joy and sorrow.’ It is not the psychical existent 
(which of course belongs only to one individual) but the meanings 
of these psychical existents which I can alone share. 

But what then is meaning? Here evidently is the crux of the 
problem. In reaching this point where we begin to have some 
hope of bringing the two views together, we are faced with this 
extremely difficult question. If I mistake not, it is our helpless- 
ness before this problem that has made the question of the 
‘consciousness of our fellow refractory to psychology.’ Certainly 
it has stood in the way even of a proper statement of the problem, 
in so far as it concerns philosophy. As our title indicates, the 
problem of the knowledge of other mind is bound up with the 
problem of meaning and value. 

One does not have to read far in the various kinds of psy- 
chologies to recognize that it is with the problem of ‘meaning’ 
that they are all struggling and that from ‘associationism’ on, 
it is also upon this rock that most of them come to grief. The 
sensationalistic type is, indeed, not noted either for its com- 
prehension of fundamental problems or for its sense of humor, 
but when it tells us that ‘meaning’ is kinaesthesis or context of 
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strain sensations, it seems very much like telling us that mind 
is brain, wood is iron, or any other such nonsense.! The so- 
called functionalists seem to come off better. Their view 
practically amounts to reducing mind to meaning. But in 
reducing consciousness to relation between body and environ- 
ment, a process of thought is started which ends only in the 
elimination of the selves for which meanings are! The difficulty 
seems to be that, while ‘meaning’ is of the very essence of mind, 
psychology in order to bring it under its causal categories must 
make of it an existent, and that is precisely what meaning is not.? 

What then is meaning? The psychologist may, perhaps, the 
philosopher cannot, avoid this ultimate issue. Remember, 
meaning is not a psychical existent, and yet it is meanings we 
apprehend when we know other mind. Can paradox be more 
paradoxical? 

It is often said that if meaning does not exist, it at least has 
some kind of being. Now of course in the wholly insignificant 
sense in which we apply being to any object whatever, even 
‘nothing’ meanings may be said tobe. We say that geometrical 
objects do not exist, they are merely essences with subsistence. 
Are not meanings (for instance the meanings of propositions) 
such subsistents? But just here a distinction must be made, 
one upon which hinge important consequences, not only for our 
present problem but for many epistemological questions. A 
geometrical object, a triangle, is one thing; the meaning of the 
proposition, that all the angles of a triangle are equal to two 

1 This is perhaps a trifle strong. Like other objects of knowledge, meaning 
must perhaps be conceived differently for different purposes. Thus there are at 
least three different conceptions and theories of color, the physical, physiological, 
and psychological—all in terms of existents or hypothetical existents, while color 
itself, as an object, is not an existent at all, but merely subsistent. 

? However we may construe meaning positively, however we may conceive it 
to be related, on the one hand to objective propositions, on the other to subjective 
content and act, one thing is clear from studies varying as widely as those of 
Husserl, Meinong, and Rickert. ‘Meaning’ (Sinn, Bedeutung) is not mental in 
the sense of being a psychical existent. Miinsterberg’s emphasis upon the distinc- 
tion between psychical states and meanings, and the two psychologies built upon it, 
is thought-provoking. But the most important study for our purpose is Rickert’s 


section on “‘ Psychologie und Sinnesdeutung,’’ Der Gegenstand der Erkentniss, 1915, 
Chap. III, Sect. 4. 
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right angles, is another. Neither exists, but both are objective. 
Yet in their objectivity there is so marked a difference that to 
put them in the same class is to court confusion of thought. 
The distinction is not difficult to make. A triangle can not be 
affirmed or denied—and this is true of any object, existent or 
subsistent, and of existents physical or psychical. Properly 
speaking, there are no positive and negative forces, no positive 
and negative states or acts. Unpleasantness as a state, denial 
as a psychical act, are themselves neither negative nor positive, 
but neutral being. On the other hand, it is only meanings 
that can be affirmed or denied. And more important still, they 
can only be affirmed or denied. They cannot exist in any way. 
Their being (being is here used in the broad sense referred to) 
is their validity. 

If then meanings are not existents or subsistents (thus far 
we have dealt only with objective meanings), what are they? 
For myself, I think it is utterly impossible to do anything with 
the objects we call meanings until we recognize that the con- 
cept meaning is inseparable from the concept value; that to 
apprehend a meaning is necessarily to acknowledge a value. 
This can, indeed, be shown in more than one way. We might, 
for instance, follow the method of Rickert and attempt to show 
that affirmation and negation themselves always involve the 
acknowledgement of a value, and that the distinctions between 
sense and non-sense, the meaningful and meaningless, always 
have a hidden reference to value concepts. We might draw 
upon Royce’s doctrine of Interpretation, of a third type of cog- 
nitive process, interpretation of meanings, and show that this 
leads to the same result. But all this would lead us too far 
afield. It will be sufficient for our purpose to emphasize one 
point. Prior to any distinction within the field of meanings, 
even the meanings of existence and truth themselves, is a still more 
fundamental distinction, namely that between the meaning-full 
and the meaning-less, the significant and the non-significant. 
This distinction clearly implies the acknowledgment of value, 
and this acknowledgment it is that alone marks off meanings 
from the world of neutral objects, objects as such. If, as I have 
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shown elsewhere,' over against this world of mere-objects as 
such are the categories of being and value, all inclusive categories 
of the world, then the category of meaning belongs to the cate- 
gory of value. 

This is a much-shortened form of a line of thought which can- 
not be further developed here. But assuming it to be true, 
what bearing does it have upon our problem of the knowledge 
of other mind? Much every way. Let us return then to our 
specific point for the consideration of which this general dis- 
cussion is merely the background. 

VI. 

First let me restate briefly the argument up to this point. 
It was, it will be remembered, meanings, not states that we 
apprehend directly in Einfihlung. It was for meaning and 
intent, not for states of consciousness, that we found the evidence 
for certainty good. These facts led us to undertake the study 
of meaning as such. On the other hand, according to one of the 
two main views we have been considering, our knowledge ‘that 
our fellows are real and have an inner life,’ is due to the fact 
that they ‘furnish us with meanings, our full meaning, our 
hidden reality.’ Our problem now evidently is the specific ques- 
tion of the knowledge of a specific kind of meaning—the ‘inner 
meaning’ of ideas, the special meaning of ‘inwardness,’ which 
is the same as the ‘inner life.’ Meaning is a general concept 
under which fall both the external meanings of propositions and 
the internal meanings of ideas, states, and acts. We have now 
merely to define and analyze the latter, as a special case. If 
meaning is essentially a value concept, then the distinction be- 
tween outer and inner meaning is a distinction of value rather 
than of existence. The problem of the knowledge of other selves 
becomes then fundamentally the problem of sharing of inner 
meaning. The judgment that other selves are, or are real, is 
ultimately a value judgment. Let us see if this can be made out. 

There is, of course, no question in any one’s mind that in a 
sense we share the same objects, ideas, and meanings. The 


“Value and Existence,’’ Journal of Philos., Psych., etc., Vol. XIII, No. 17. 
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worlds of science and practice alike rest upon that fact. That 
about which there is question is the special kind of meaning or 
intent, the internal meaning by virtue of which they are mine 
or yours. Red we may share, but sensations of red never. In 
a still higher degree is this true of that which common sense 
has agreed to call the subjective or ‘psychical,’ par excellence, 
our pains, feelings, emotions. 

The problem here raised has been well stated by Baldwin in the 
following way: “ How far can the intent or meaning of inwardness 
have a recognized common character?’’ Otherwise stated, how 
far, and with what justification, can sympathy or Mitfiihlen claim 
to apprehend that meaning of psychical states and acts which we 
call inner? Baldwin answers the question in genetic terms and, so 
far as it goes, we may accept hisconclusion. It is indeed implied 
in our study of Einfiihlung. With him we hold that, “in so far 
as we seek to reach the actual feeling or conation of another the 
process is partly inferential.”” There is no such thing as the 
But we 


“direct conversion of a singular affective experience.’ 
hold with him also that “this limitation does not apply to the 
general meaning of personality.”” We can reach his ‘person- 
ality." So far, so good. But precisely in this very way of 
stating the case the difficulty which dogs the steps of all theory 
on this point seems to become most acute. Inwardness have a 
common character? Does it not then cease to be inwardness? 
The ‘general meaning of personality?’ Are not these terms like 
round squares? Is not to seek the solution of the problem in 
this direction like trying to square the circle? Does not the inner- 
most personality still remain hidden and refractory? 
Nevertheless, I think the difficulty is only apparent. It has 
frequently been remarked that the dogma of the impenetrability 
of mind is largely due to a confusion of the special sense in which 
things are inside and outside the mind with the sense in which 
they are inside and outside the body, that ‘while such a sup- 
position is generally admitted to be false, it nevertheless lingers 
on the scene.’ Now, in so far as this lingering prejudice is in 
any way bound up with the confusion of meaning with state, or 


1 Op. cil., p. 103. 
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the conception of meaning as psychical content or existent, it is 
already completely disposed of. But does not the more refined 
form of the difficulty noted above arise from the same sort of 
prejudice? Are we not still thinking of the distinction of inner 
and outer meaning in existential terms, whereas it can be stated 
only in terms of value? I think so. 

With regard to the sharing of ‘objective’ external meanings 
there is, we saw, no question. That is, however, we have also 
seen, to acknowledge common values. But what does such 
multiple valuing and knowing imply? Does it not involve the 
valuing, and therefore knowing, of other minds as experiencing? 
I am glad to quote Professor Coe in this connection: “ Knowledge 
of other mind is essentially valuing, and such valuing includes 
and is the source of our certainty of other minds.”" This is but 
the outcome of my entire treatment of personal values in Valu- 
ation, eic., and the main point of the discussion of evidence in 
this paper. Our certainty of inner meaning or personality is of 
a different order and rests upon quite different grounds than our 
certainty regarding specific acts or feelings. I cannot share 
your meanings and values without valuing you, and it is here 
that my certainty of your reality lies. In other words, external 
and internal are mutually exclusive in the world of existents, 
but not in the world of values. ‘Fremdes Erlebniss zu sein und 
mein Erlebniss zu sein sind eben zwei sich ausschliessenden 
Bestimmungen.’ True enough, but these very determinations 
are made in a universe of discourse in which it is already implied 
that others’ meanings and values and my meanings and values 
are not mutually exclusive. Indeed, as has been often said, 
drawing inferences (which includes my inferences as to your 
subjective content) presupposes a self-conscious intelligence 
already possessed of an objective experience, which by implying 
its universality, implies also a plurality of selves. If, on this 
assumption, we come to a deadlock, or find ourselves revolving 
in a circle, the deadlock and the circle are not hopeless. The 
escape is easy when we once recognize that both the implications 
refer not to existence at all, but to valid meanings or values. 


1 George A. Coe, ““On Having Friends: A Study of Social Values,”” Journal of 
Philos., Psych., etc., Vol. XII, No. 6. 
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VIL. 

With this, of course, we are back at the starting point of our 
entire study. ‘We know that our fellows are real and have an 
inner life of their own because they furnish us with meanings, 
our full meaning, our hidden reality.’ The existential judgment 
here is ultimately a value judgment. Knowledge of other minds 
is really an implication of the acknowledgment of values. One 
more point and our analysis is done. 

Meaning, we have said, is not a psychical existent, and yet it 
is meanings we apprehend when we know other mind. Are we 
yet free from the paradox which this seems to involve? The 
expression ‘have an inner life’ affords the key; its analysis 
should free us from the last trace of paradox. Three cases of 
this judgment may be distinguished. It may mean: A has a 
given sensation, feeling or desire (what we ordinarily mean by 
psychical existence). It may mean, A has certain dispositions, on 
the basis of which certain feelings, desires, ef¢., arise (psycho- 
physical existence). Finally it may mean, A has certain ideals, 
intentions, values. (Now what kind of existence is this?) The 
meaning in the first two cases is perfectly clear. It is equally 
clear that existence here can only be known by inference. But 
what about this third case? It may be said that it is reducible 
to the other two. But surely after all the study that has been 
given to meaning and value, and indeed after what has been 
said in this paper, I shall not be expected to take this seriously. 
Their being is in their being affirmed or denied—in their ‘impera- 
tive existence’ or ‘existence for will,’ if you like such terms. 
If you can find any other intelligible concept of existence for 
them you are welcome to it. Is it not clear then, that this 
‘having an inner life’ can have no other meaning than this,— 
than just to have purposes and intentions. When you say of 
your friend, “he has the same sentiments as I,”” you simply do 
not mean that he has the same states, but that he has the same 
meanings and values. When you say you ‘know your own 
mind’ (if you do know your own mind when you say it), you 
mean not that you know your own psychic states—but that you 
mean or intend something. Is it not also clear that knowing 
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your own mind, or another’s, in this the genuine sense, is essen- 
tially a valuing process. From the judgment of existence or 
reality in this third sense, the value connotation can not be 
eliminated. ‘‘ You and I exist for each other not otherwise than 
in the experience of actualized value, such as the term mutual 
regard connotes.’’ In the last analysis we exist for ourselves in 
no other way. If you can find any other intelligible meaning 
for the expressions, ‘having an inner life,’ and being real as a 
person, you are also welcome to it. 

All this, it may be thought, is sufficiently remote from Every- 
body’s World, the world in which men sing, play, and fight 
together—the world of lovers and friends. In that world we 
think we know minds, selves, persons. Instead we are told we 
apprehend ‘internal meanings.’ For the bread of life, phi- 
losophy gives us, if not a stone, at least words. As a matter of 
fact we are in the very heart of that world. Our technicalities 
have had no other purpose than to make that clear. ‘For you 


to ask me,” to quote Professor Coe again, “how I know that 
my friend exists, the term existence being emptied of such (value) 
connotations, is like asking me to smile broadly and at the same 
time whistle. The question in this form is simply an intel- 
lectual teasing game.’’ That this game will continue indefinitely 
is more than likely. But if it does, it will simply be because our 
concepts of value and reality alike still remain incoherent. But 
of this more on another occasion. 

The task I set myself in this paper was really a very modest 
one—that of translation, of finding a common idiom for two 
points of view in philosophy that with difficulty understand 
each other. That I have succeeded I am not at all sure. 
That there are difficult questions yet unsolved is likely. Of one 
thing, however, I am convinced. The whole method of dealing 
with this problem of knowledge of other mind, beginning with 
Kant and Fichte and finding its best expression, so far as our 
present thought is concerned, in such formulations as those 
with which we started, contains an element of imperishable 
truth. The earlier statements merely required to be freed from 
their narrow ethical bias, as has been done by the modern ‘value 
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philosophy,’ to be as satisfactory to-day as they ever were. If 
the results of the study of the same problem from the other 
point of view, von unten, do not show that it is complementary 
and not antagonistic, I have simply failed to make my point. 

I should like to suggest some of the wider implications of this 
subsumption of our special problem under the larger problem of 
meaning and value, to indicate that, as I believe, the two methods 
of transcendental and phenomenological (or gegenstdndliche) 
analysis are in general complementary. But I cannot go into 
that here. I will rather close with a quotation which expresses the 
thought which I would have constitute the outcome of the whole 
discussion. ‘“‘The formal separateness of ‘individual’ centers 
of experience is progressively outweighed by their identity of 
meanings and values, and if we were to base our theories on the 
latter rather than the former fact, on the truth of things when 
men sing together or fight on the same side, or sacrifice them- 
selves for those dear to them or for a cause, the difference in our 
attitude would be not merely one of sentiment and practice, 
but one of immense logical and metaphysical significance.” 

WILBuR M. URBAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 





THE MENTAL AND THE PHYSICAL AS A PROBLEM 
FOR PHILOSOPHY .! 


§1. We shall all be agreed that the Committee of our Asso- 
ciation deserves our gratitude for the comprehensive and detailed 
analysis of our topic which it has supplied to us as a basis for 
discussion.?. In the short time allowed to me I could not possibly 
attempt, even if I were qualified for such a task, to deal with 
every one of the many issues which, as the Committee’s survey 
shows, are relevant to our problem. Hence the best way in 
which I can hope to make an effective, and possibly helpful, 
contribution to our debate is to confine myself to a single but 
fundamental point. The main question which we have been 
asked to discuss has been formulated for us as follows: “Is the 
division of entities present or involved in experience into two 
reciprocally exclusive classes of mental (or psychical) and physi- 
cal to be retained?’’ This question connects itself in my mind 
with one of the supplementary questions, in which the Com- 
mittee suggests, whether such a division, and with it a “generally 

1 The first draft of this paper was read at the recent meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association in New York. The committee has since asked par- 
ticipants in the discussion, in publishing their papers, to add a note on the general 
outcome of the debate. It seems to me in retrospect that there emerged, towards 
the end of the discussion, a noticeable drift towards agreement on certain points, 
which was apparent in spite of the customary diversity of terminology. I can 
only record my impression for what it is worth, but my argument against dicho- 
tomizing the universe into mind and matter, and my plea for recognizing the 
empirically ascertainable variety of characters in the universe, seemed to me to 
be supported by several speakers. Thus, if I am not mistaken, Professor M. 
Cohen agreed with me concerning the first point, and what Professor Boodin 
expressed in terms of ‘activity-systems,’ and Professor Overstreet in terms of 
‘structures,’ seemed to fall in with the second point. Professor Creighton helped 
us all by characterizing our discussion as concerned with ‘categories.’ But all 
round, in less easily definable ways, we learned to understand one another better. 
This is perhaps as much as we can wish for, so long as the idealistic lamb—if I 
may speak for the lamb—is not yet ready to lie down either beside, or inside, the 
neo-realistic lion. 

2 See Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. XIII, No. 
21, pp. 573-581. 
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acceptable’’ definition of the terms mental and physical, might 
be agreed upon by defining the physical so as to cover all entities 
which (a) possess mass, (b) have position or extensive magnitude 
in ‘real’ space, (c) are describable in terms of the laws of the 
science of energetics; and the psychical so as to cover all entities 
which lack these three characters and which are “existent only 
as functions or factors of the experience of one or more indi- 
vidual persons or organisms.” 

These two questions between them define the problem to 
which this paper is—in our academic slang—my ‘reaction.’ 

§2. It may assist my argument, if I state at once concisely the 
thesis which I desire to maintain. If the above definitions (or 
any similar ones that might be proposed) are offered as belonging 
to the context of a special science, of physics, e. g., or of psy- 
chology, then it is not for us as philosophers to discuss whether 
they are to be retained or not. On the other hand, if the above 
definitions are offered in the specific context of philosophy, then 
our first duty is to make clear to ourselves what this context of 
philosophy is, and what we can usefully say in it about the 
definitions employed by the sciences. For me, the character- 
istically philosophical context is that of epistemology and meta- 
physics, which two disciplines I do not need to distinguish for 
my present purpose. The conclusion which I shall offer from 
this point of view is, that it is not a question of retaining or 
rejecting the mental and the physical, but of correctly placing 
them in the universe of our experience; and, further, that this 
universe will not be found to be articulated dualistically accord- 
ing to any line of division between only two substances or kinds 
of entities, and these mutually exclusive. In other words, what 
it is impossible to retain in the philosophical context is the very 
issue which we have been asked to discuss. 

§3. Let me try to explain more in detail what the metaphysical 
handling of scientific concepts involves. It involves, so it ap- 
pears to me,'two things. 

(a) First, metaphysics must leave an absolutely free hand to 
the sciences to do their work in their own way. It is not the 
philosopher’s business, as I understand it, to settle for, or even 
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to debate with, the physicist the ultimate constituents of matter. 
It is not his business to prescribe to psychologists how they are 
to conceive mind or consciousness. It is not his business to 
order a mechanist in biology to become a vitalist, or vice versa. 
Wherever scientists debate what concepts they require for the 
explanation of their data, and how best to define these concepts 
for actual use in scientific inquiry, it would be utterly out of 
place for a philosopher to interpose as arbiter and judge. No 
philosopher, as such, is competent to make or unmake a defini- 
tion for use in the sciences. Scientific concepts gain nothing 
from his endorsement and suffer nothing from his criticism. The 
only thing which could give a philosopher the right to meddle 
with these special fields would be expertness gained by actual 
work in each field. But in that case he will be speaking—as 
indeed many philosophers have spoken in the past and are 
competent to speak at the present day—as a scientist, not as a 
philosopher. ‘Hands off’ is the only safe rule for the meta- 
physician in his dealings with science, unless he wishes to revive 
the old taunt about a priori speculations subsequently made 
ridiculous by empirical research. The metaphysician cannot do 
the scientist’s work for the scientist, and he should not pretend 
that he can. 

(6) But there is emphatically another side to the picture. 
Freedom and non-interference must be mutual. The scientist, 
for his part, should leave the metaphysician free to handle 
scientific concepts in his, the metaphysician’s, way. He has no 
legitimate grievance, if objects as he conceives and defines them 
are characterized by the metaphysician as appearances, ab- 
stractions, partial truths, ideal (or logical) constructions, com- 
plexes of neutral entities, or whatever else the terminology may 
be. Such characterizations are made from a point of view which 
can be regarded as conflicting with the scientific point of view 
only by one who completely misunderstands the logical articu- 
lation of the system of knowledge, or, as I may also put it, of the 
universe as the content of knowledge. 

§4. The philosopher, as metaphysician and epistemologist, is 
the guardian of the whole of knowledge. Knowledge is here 
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called a ‘whole,’ not in the sense that, as it stands, it is complete 
either in data or in interpretations, but in the sense that, even 
as it stands, it is an articulated system, the departments of which, 
considered in respect of their objects, must be identified as 
aspects or portions of the universe (or ‘reality’). Whether we 
be realists or idealists, any stock-taking of the universe, any 
attempt to survey its components and structure, to note the 
kinds of entities to be found in it, and their order and inter- 
relation, sends us straight to the sciences, which severally exhibit 
in their details and principles some aspect or department of the 
universe. Or, since the term ‘sciences’ is liable to be interpreted 
too narrowly, let me say rather that any such stock-taking sends 
us to the great departments of ‘experience,’ scientific experience, 
moral experience, aesthetic experience, religious experience. 
Let ‘experience’ in these phrases serve to remind us that all 
these departments have their common ground and basis in that 
to which the term ‘experience’ is often restricted, viz., the 
immediate data of sense and feeling. Let the qualifying ad- 
jectives, scientific, moral, and the rest, serve to indicate the 
‘worlds’ to which the immediate data belong and which are 
operative in our lives here and now through these data. What 
I am trying to say here about experience is not so very different, 
I think, from what Mr. Dewey has recently been saying in the 
Introduction to his Essays in Experimental Logic. At any rate, 
I would gladly borrow and convert to my own use the passage 


in which he speaks of experience as meaning ‘‘an immense and 
operative world of diverse and interacting elements,’”’ and that 
other passage in which he explains that ‘experience’ is pre- 
ferable to ‘world,’ because it carries the indispensable con- 
notation of ‘‘an actual focusing of the world at one point in a 
focus of immediate shining apparency.”’ I agree most heartily 
also with the further statement that the term ‘experience’ is 
valuable precisely because it conveys something which else can 
be indicated only in a ‘roundabout and divided’ way by such 
terms as organism and environment, subject and object, persons 
and things, nature and mind. In short, to put the matter in 


my own words, experience in this metaphysical sense is not to 
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be taken as something inherently subjective, or as mental in 
distinction from physical, or as dualistic in structure, viz., 
analyzable into a relation of knower and known. In whatever 
context such analyses may be appropriate, they are not appro- 
priate in metaphysics as I here understand it. Relevant analyses 
would be into Bradley’s ‘that’ and ‘what,’ or Russell’s ‘ac- 
quaintance’ and ‘description,’ or the familiar ‘particular’ and 
‘universal.’ Perhaps I can make my meaning clearer to readers 
of a realistic turn of mind by saying that by ‘experience’ I mean 
much what my colleague Holt calls the ‘universe of being,’ 
provided (a) that I am allowed to throw the emphasis rather 
on the rich and varied pattern of that universe as actually 
described by Holt, than on its analyzability into ‘neutral entities;’ 
and (0d) that it is clearly understood that experience here is not a 
synonym for the reactions of a nervous organism or the fragments 
of the ‘universe of being’ defined by such reactions. At any 
rate, if the use of experience in the sense which I have tried to 
indicate, be granted to me, then I would amend my statement 
above concerning metaphysicians by saying that they are 
guardians of the whole of experience—of ‘all that is as it is.’ 

§5. What use can be made of this point of view in a discussion 
of the mental and the physical? 

I begin with some observations on the physical world. I have 
found for some ycars past now that the more I have reflected on 
Descartes’ fascinatingly tidy scheme of the universe, with its 
two pigeon-holes for bodies and minds, the more it has seemed 
to me an extravagant caricature; and that not only, or even 
mainly, because of the epistemological difficulties involved, 
representationism, correspondence theory of truth, and the rest. 
No, the scheme is seen to be a caricature at once, and chiefly, 
when confronted with the objective universe, as we have it not 
only in naive everyday experience, but also in the sciences. 
There is no such line drawn across the face of the world of 
nature as Descartes would have us trace. The actual lines of 
articulation are much more nearly represented by such terms as 
inorganic and organic, and within the field of the organic by 
such further lines as are to be drawn between plants, animals, 
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and men. I have purposely avoided the question-begging terms 
matter, life, mind, in order to point to divisions which observa- 
tion seems positively to force on us, and which the most anti- 
metaphysically minded scientist would hardly challenge. More- 
over, it appears further that these lines do not so much define 
mutually exclusive classes, as steps or stages in an ascending, or 
at least cumulative, series, in which the characteristic qualities 
of one stage appear built upon the qualities of the preceding 
stage or stages. The inorganic does not, so to speak, stop at 
the threshold of the organic, but is taken up into a complex 
which, as a whole, exhibits distinctively new qualities. The 
facts and laws of physics and chemistry do not cease to apply in 
plants, or animals, or men, but they become factors in fresh 
integrations, and thus subservient to the appearance of fresh 
qualities and novel forms of existence. It may be perfectly legiti- 
mate to ignore, 1. ¢.,to abstract from, the character of organization, 
and to treat an organism, say a scientific investigator in his 
laboratory, as tf it (or he) were nothing but an instance of certain 
physical and chemical processes. Indeed, sound metaphysical 
theory must surely recognize the achievements of science in this 
line by insisting, as strongly as it can, that there is every reason 
to hold that every phenomenon of life and mind has its material, 
i. e., physico-chemical, basis. Thus only can metaphysics secure 
the right to protest against every attempt to assert such nothing- 
but statements without an introductory as if. Precisely as the 
guardian of the whole of experience, 7. e., of the concrete world, 
the metaphysician cannot allow a manifest difference in the 
facts to be denied merely because it is by legitimate abstraction 
in a certain context ignored. When we use such concepts as 
life and behavior for certain objects, physico-chemical truths 
concerning these same objects are not denied but taken for 
granted. Our concern is with the new forms and qualities— 
the forms and qualities of distinctive wholes or individuals— 
which such concepts name and define. I would suggest, then, 
that the term physical (or material) is not preémpted by physics, 
nor is its meaning to be whittled down in all contexts until we 


reach a definition of it exclusively in terms of mass, energy, 
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atom, ion, or whatever the relevant entities of physics may be. 
There are more things in the physical world than are dreamt of 
by the physicist and the chemist. To me—and in this, I think, 
I have the support of neo-realists like Holt and Alexander, and 
indeed of anyone who is not blind to the diversified spectacle of 
the actual universe—it is not a contradiction in terms to speak 
of living bodies, yes, and even of thinking bodies. We have a 
right to use these terms, because they express facts of experience, 
and because we can see how, from their point of view, physicist 
and chemist may rightly deny that in their treatment of the 
physical they meet with either life or intelligence. 

§6. The same line of argument may be supported, so it seems 
to me, by quite a different set of considerations. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has done a service to the philosophical analysis of physical 
science by pointing out in several recent articles, that physics 


‘ 


must, and actually does, begin and end with ‘sense-data,’ and 
that, if it were otherwise, it would not be the empirical science 
which it claims to be. Hence he proposes, as I understand him, 
to include sense-data among the ultimate constituents of matter. 
I do not know what physicists brought up in the old superstition 
that secondary qualities, like color and sound, are subjective 
sensations produced in the mind by the action of physical stimuli 
on the sense organs, may think of this view, and it does not 
matter. It is in any case a view which does not belong to the 
context of physics, but to that of epistemology and metaphysics; 
just as the view which makes colors and sounds ‘mental’ is 
not a piece of physics but a piece of metaphysics, and bad meta- 
physics at that. I have been in the habit of putting to myself 
what is, I believe, essentially the same point in this way. No- 
body ‘in his senses,’ as we say not inaptly, really doubts that the 
physical world is a colored and sounding, a tasting and smelling 
world. These qualities are of its very texture. Now, this is 
not a mere illusion of the unscientific mind which does not know 
any better. It is the unacknowledged basis of every physicist’s 
and chemist’s work. One of our most distinguished chemists 
at Harvard is in the habit of saying that he wishes for the sake 


of his work he had more senses than he has. The scientist may 
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translate colors into ether vibrations, and sounds into air waves, 
and bodies into aggregates of molecules and atoms and vortex 
rings, but this procedure neither declares the original terms to 
be subjective, nor does it do away with the fact that, however 
he may define the physical world in his theories, the physical 
world (or the bits of it) which he actually handles, observes, and 
experiments upon in his laboratory, is and remains a world of 
things clothed in color and sound and all the qualities, secondary 
as well as primary, which are actually given. The presence of 
this context of sense-data, however much ignored in the the- 
oretical concept of the physical world, yet guides and steadies 
and gives point to the physicist’s investigations throughout. 
What is thus true of the physicist and chemist is even more 
eminently true of those scientists who deal with organisms. 
They are even less tempted to ignore the secondary qualities 
on the ground of their alleged subjectivity. They surely credit 
their objects with all the qualities which they bona fide exhibit. 
The suggestion that for a biologist these qualities are somehow 
in his mind, as distinct from belonging to the object, is a gloss 
born of a mistaken theory, which utterly falsifies his attitude 
towards that portion of the real world which he studies. Indeed, 
the workers in the organic sciences appear to illustrate this 
principle in yet another way. They may refuse Driesch’s 
entelechies, or any other vitalistic principle. They may insist 
upon assimilating the behavior of animals to the tropisms of 
plants, and these to the reactions of inorganic substances. Yet, 
nonetheless, their working attitude towards their objects, their 
discrimination of what does fall within their field from what does 
not, seems to me guided throughout by the perception of the 
characteristic individuality of these objects, however much they 
may abstract from this factor. This perception involves not 
merely the secondary qualities as bona fide features of the objects, 
but even more that peculiar interrelation of structural parts 
and their functions in virtue of which we call the object an 
organism. Given the concrete organism, you may analyze it 
into a heap of mechanical devices; but to get your organism first, 


you have to perceive it as such, and that means you have to 
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recognize it by its distinctive and characteristic nature for what 
it is. The analytical scientist is too apt to forget that before 
he can ever begin to analyze, he must have the eye for the whole. 
Hence I am heartily in sympathy with the plea of Holt (and 
perhaps of other behaviorists) for the recognition in biology of 
the fact that, where reflexes are integrated, you must somewhere 
deal, as common sense also does, with the living creature as a 
whole. I may be forgiven for quoting a striking passage from 
Holt’s Freudian Wish' in support of this view. Discussing 
‘Pp. 77, 8. 
Bethe’s enquiry concerning the mind of bees, Holt argues: ‘‘To 
study the behavior of the bee is of course to put the question, 
‘What is the bee doing?’ This is a plain scientific question. 
Yet if we should put it thus to Bethe, his answer would probably 
be: ‘It is doing of course a great many things; now its visual organ 
is stimulated and it darts towards a flower; now its olfactory 
organ is stimulated and it goes for a moment to rub antennz 
with another bee of its own hive, and so forth.’ But this is not 
an answer. We ask, ‘What is the bee doing?’ And we are told, 
‘Now its visual, ... and now its olfactory, . ’ etc., etc. 
With a little persistence we could probably get Bethe to say, 
Whereas an unbiased 


‘Why, the bee isn’t doing anything. 
observer can see plainly enough that ‘The bee is laying by honey 
in its home.’ ” 

If there is anything in the arguments which I have tried to 
present, without, I fear, doing justice to them, it will be clear 
why I said above (§2) that it is not a question of retaining or 
rejecting the physical, but of placing it in its context in the 
concrete universe of experience. There is no question of med- 
dling with the definitions accepted by physicists. It is only a 
question of ordering the worlds of the sciences in respect of the 
types of facts with which they severally deal. These types 
turn out to be, logically, not mutually exclusive classes of 
entities, but characters built one upon the other in a way for 
describing which I gladly borrow from the neo-realist, Samuel 
Alexander, the term ‘stages of perfection.’ Metaphysics leads 


us back to the common sense view that some physical things 
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are organic (or alive) and others are not, and that among those 
which are organic some further have minds or behave intelli- 
gently, while others do not. The ‘physical’ of physics thus 
defines in metaphysics something more like a stratum of the 
universe which under favorable conditions becomes instrumental 
to other strata or enters into types of existence of a higher order. 
Hence the metaphysician will not be justified in treating the 
universe as a collection of entities neatly assorted into their 
several pigeon-holes. The dominant fact for him will be the 
continuity everywhere evident amid diversity, the functioning 
together of diverse characters so as to form wholes of a distinctive 
structure and mode of behavior. 

§7. Let us now apply the same point of view to the mental. 
If a definition of the mental be required, we shall, in keeping 
with the principles above enunciated, look for it to that science 
which has taken mind or consciousness professedly for its sub- 
ject-matter, viz., psychology. If it turns out, as it does in this 
case, that psychology is a many-headed thing, and that different 
psychologists by no means agree with one another in their defini- 
tions of their subject-matter, the situation becomes more com- 
plicated to deal with, but is not altered in principle. 

It will suffice for illustration of my point, if I single out three 
current theories of what a mind is and does. 

(a) The first theory I take from the writings of the English 
realist, S. Alexander. -It is not unlike James’s earlier view 
according to which every experience has “an essentially dualistic 
constitution,” consisting of an “impalpable inner flow”’ felt as 
‘“‘in absolute contrast with the objects which it so unremittingly 
escorts.”” Thus over against consciousness we have its contents. 
Alexander offers a similar view on the basis of an “intuition.’’! 
Every case of knowledge, according to him, is analyzable into a 
relation of the “‘compresence’’ or “togetherness’’ of two factors, 
a mental act (conation) and a non-mental object. Alexander 
is so anxious to emphasize the non-mental character of the 
object, that he proposes to call it physical, even when it consists 


1 The best summary of Alexander’s views is to be found in his paper on The 


Basis of Realism, in the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vi. 
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of images, dreams, hallucinations. There is, then, the experi- 
encing and the experienced, sensing and sensa, perceiving and 
percepts, conceiving and concepts. Alexander has made a 
valiant attempt to demonstrate that a psychology is possible 
on this basis, its subject-matter consisting of these various acts 
of awareness (or conations) which, in his quaint language, are 


“enjoyed,” as distinct from objects which are “contemplated.” 
One point deserves notice. James offered this view, without 
any arriére pensée, as the plain report of introspection. He was 
not at the time in the least interested in the question whether 
the object is mental or not. Indeed, it is not very clear either 
from his statements or from his practice, whether he took as 
the psychologist’s proper subject-matter the whole experience in 
which the ‘impalpable inner flow’ is only one factor, or whether 
he took this flow by itself. Alexander, though appealing, like 
James, to introspection, is chiefly concerned to turn the dualistic 
structure of experience into a weapon against idealism, and a 
bulwark for realism; hence his emphasis on the non-mental 
character of the object. This anti-idealistic motive at the 
bottom of the theory is most clearly evident in Mr. Russell’s 
version of it, according to which “the faculty of being acquainted 
with things other than itself is the main characteristic of a mind.””! 
Russell has not, so far as I know, extended this principle to kinds 
of knowing other than that which he calls ‘acquaintance’; and 
he is quite indifferent to the question what sort of psychology 
can be built on this view, provided the non-mental, though not 
necessarily physical, character of the object is secured. 

At any rate, we have here one current type of view concerning 
what a mind is. The other two views, which I have selected, 
can be stated much more briefly, because I may fairly assume 
them to be much better known to American philosophers than 
the writings of S. Alexander. 

(6) The second theory of mind is that which rejoices in the 
name of behaviorism. We may summarize it as ‘the mind is 
what the body does.’ This formula borders perhaps on carica- 
ture, but it may serve to bring out the essential point that, so 


1 Problems of Philosophy, p. 66. 
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long as we can observe what an animal (and let this term include 
man) does, we need not trouble to ask the unanswerable question, 
What goes on inside the animal’s mind? I need not recapitulate 
at length how this view springs from a reaction against intro- 
spective psychology, especially when the latter is coupled with 
the theory of the invincible privacy of each mind to itself, thus 
threatening to reduce psychology to a collection of autobio- 
graphical confessions; or how it is in a fair way to throwing over- 
board, along with introspection, every kind of entity, or process, 
distinctively ‘conscious,’ i. e., ‘inward’ and non-spatial and, as 
such, set over against the body and the body’s environment as 
‘external.’ Suffice it, if I emphasize once more that so long as 
we can interpret an animal’s behavior by reference to the portions 
of its environment to which that behavior is a ‘response,’ or 
which touch off the organism's ‘motor set,’ we can read its mind 
literally like an open book. I am tempted for my present 
purpose to take this ‘objective’ theory of mind in the form 
which Holt has given to it when he defines a mind as a ‘cross- 
section’ of the objective universe, defined by the selective reac- 
tions of a given creature’s central nervous system. However, 
there is Mr. Dewey’s example (not to mention others) to remind 
us that it is possible to be a behaviorist in psychology without 
committing oneself to Holt’s ‘conscious cross-section.’ 

(c) The third theory (which, together with behaviorism, has 
had a good deal to do with the shaping of the views of our 
Harvard neo-realists) is that of James’s Radical Empiricism, 
It is an ‘ objective’ theory of mind, with the reference to behavior, 
and to the body as ‘subject,’ left out. It is a theory of items of 
‘pure experience’ figuring as members of diverse relational con- 
texts. What are these items of pure experience? Let James 
answer for himself: “. . . there is no general stuff of which 
experience at large is made. There are as many stuffs as there 
are ‘natures’ in the things experienced. If you ask what any 
one bit of pure experience is made of, the answer is always 
the same: ‘It is made of that, of just what appears, of space, of 
intensity, of flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what-not. ; 


Experience is only a collective name for all these sensible na- 
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tures. . . .”’. Grouped in one way, such items of pure experi- 
ence form a mind. Grouped in another way, they form a portion 
of the physical world. This room in which I write, renamed a 
‘room-experience,’ figures simultaneously in a mental and in a 
physical context. On the one hand, it is an object ‘in’ my mind, 
an occurrence in the ‘field’ of my consciousness. On the other 
hand, it is a physical thing in the outer world. In the latter 
context, it is studied by physical science. In the former, as an 
incident in the life of my mind, I may study it psychologically. 
In each context the experience has different associates and 
stands in a different network of relations. The brilliant passage 
in which James illustrates this contrast in detail must be familiar 
to all students of philosophy.' 

$8. Now what line will metaphysical comment on such theories 
as these take? 

I can put the main point most forcibly as a criticism on James. 
James contrasts the mental and physical contexts in respect of 
the same pure experience. But in order to do so he must have 
both contexts within the same field of consciousness, i. e., he 
must use the term ‘mind’ also in a wider sense than that in 
which one only of these contexts is a mind. Or to put it differ- 
ently, James speaks of ‘taking’ the room, now as part of his 
mind-complex, now as part of the outer world. But what we 
want is a theory of the standpoint from which, or the context 
in which, these two ‘takings,’ and the contrast between them 
(which is itself a highly reflective ‘taking’), are possible. This 
is the kind of situation which, in a terminology that has gone 
out of fashion among our neo-realists and other happy pos- 
sessors of an up-to-date brand of truth, used to be expressed by 
speaking of the self as distinguishing itself from its not-self 
or its other. Or, again, it is the situation which leads others to 
say that reality ‘transcends,’ even whilst it is present in, our 
‘mental states’ or ‘ideas.’ I am the last to claim that these 
phrases are felicitous. But a great deal would be gained, if we 
philosophers could agree that any theory which distinguishes 
mind and world, knower and known, idea (whether as a peculiar 


1 Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 13, 14. 
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‘mental stuff’ or as a peculiar ‘status’) and object, involves 
this situation, in whatever terms we may describe it; and if 
we could agree further that this situation, 7. e., the standpoint 
from which such a distinction can be recognized and formulated, 
requires itself to be accounted for. 

The central point is perhaps this, that knowledge is simply 
unprovided for on this scheme, whether it be knowledge of the 
physical world, or knowledge of one’s own and other minds, or 
above all knowledge of the distinction between knowledge and 
its object, the knower and the known. It is far from clear how 
James’s own account! of the way in which an idea ‘knows’ its 
object fits into his scheme of these two contexts. No room 
certainly can be found for it in the mental context if the object 
isa physical thing. But the impossibility of identifying knowl- 
edge with this sort of mental context becomes even more glaring, 
if by ‘knowledge’ we mean the sciences, for they surely do not 
coincide with any mental context, or limited field of conscious- 
ness, of which, according to James, a ‘personal biography’ could 
furnish an exhaustive account. Let us test the matter by an 
example. How would James’s theory apply to the knowledge 
of a physicist at work in his laboratory and completely absorbed 
in the study of, let us say, some property of X-rays? Let us 
grant by all means that there will be things in his mind irrelevant 
to the physical facts and laws engaging his attention. Yet, 
clearly, in so far as he knows these facts and laws, 1. e., in so far 
as they, in their scientific context, fill his mind, there seems no 
way of distinguishing the mental and physical groups after 
James’s manner. Failure to deal with this side of the matter 
is to me the gravest defect of James’s view. The same failure 
reappears, mutatis mutandis, so it seems to me, in the other two 
views. Thus, when Alexander assures us that by an intuition 
we can discern in every experience the compresence of a mental 
act which is enjoyed, and a non-mental object which is con- 
templated, we are left wondering under which head the intuition 
is supposed to fall, on which the whole theory rests, and whether 
it can fall under either head. So, again, unless I have completely 


1 See, e. g., The Meaning of Truth, Essay iv. 
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misread Perry and Holt, when they tell us that a mind is a cross- 
section of the universe, and that the things which are at any 
given moment in a mind, belong simultaneously, as well as at 
other times, to various other relational complexes, the problem 
underlying James’s two ‘takings’ rises up in a fresh form. The 
thinkers who restrict minds, as such, and presumably, therefore, 
their own minds, to cross-sections of the universe, and yet are 
full of information about the universe outside that section, seem 
to me to be miracle-working wizards. A mind which can 
recognize itself as but a section of a vaster world, in principle 
surely transcends the limitations of its sectional character. An 
animal, I suppose, cannot ‘take’ experiences both ways, now as 
its mind, now as a non-mental world. Mancan. This capacity 
is the root of metaphysics, and ought not to be ignored. I may 
perhaps clinch this point by saying that in recognizing one’s 
own mind as a cross-section of the universe, one must, it would 
appear, be ‘responding’ to that universe as a whole, or at least 
as something transcending the cross-section which is but a selec- 
tion from it. In short, to recur once more to the old-fashioned 
idealistic terminology which, with all its defects, had at least 
the merit of facing this problem, our neo-realists give us a very 
pretty, and to me acceptable, theory of ‘finite’ mind. But 
they stop short where the facts demand the recognition of the 
‘finite-infinite’ character of mind. Perhaps that is where psy- 
chology ought to stop short. If so, then it is the business of the 
metaphysician to point out that it does practise this abstraction 
and to that extent mutilates experience. 

$9. Above (see §6) I applied to my own purpose an argument 
of Mr. Russell’s, which served as a reminder that both physics 
in the strict sense, and also all physical science in that wider sense 
which comprises the chemical and biological sciences, lives, so to 
speak, by devices of abstraction, by which undeniable elements 
of experience, and therefore features of reality, are constantly 
employed and yet in the resultant theory ignored. I would now 
like to appeal to a further argument of Mr. Russell’s, belonging 
to much the same context, in which he not only treats sense- 


data as constituents of physical things, but declares a thing to 
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be nothing but a Jogical construction of actual and possible sense- 
data. This distinction between actual and possible sense-data, 
which depends on whether a sense-datum is ‘actually sensed’ 
or not, does not further concern us here, though it commits Mr. 
Russell to conclusions such as that “the starry heavens becomes 
actual whenever we choose to look at it’’"“—a conclusion which 
would have rejoiced the philosopher in Berkeley and scandalized 
the bishop. At any rate, it is clear how indispensable actual 
sensing, and therefore ‘minds,’ are, on Mr. Russell’s latest views, 
to the actual occurrence of physical things. Indeed, this ‘realist’ 
rushes here into extremes of subjective idealism which leave a 
mere old-fashioned ‘objective idealist’ gasping with amazement. 
But what I want to dwell on is Mr. Russell’s further theory that 
physical things, and the physical world, are logical, or intel- 
lectual, constructions, built up by ‘mental labor’ on a slender 
foundation of actual data. True, Mr. Russell would differ from 
Mr. Bradley concerning the kind of logic required for these 
constructions, but, that point apart, they both agree in treating 
the physicist’s things and the physicist’s matter as ideal con- 
structions out of empirical data. Some day, I feel sure, Mr. 
Russell will analyze mind, and self, too, as ideal constructions, 
and recognize in the mental acts of sensing and acquaintance 
which he shares with Mr. Alexander, the aspect of experience— 
aspect, mind you, not a substantially separate term or factor in a 
dyadic relation—which other thinkers have variously called 
immediacy, givenness, presence, actuality. And this, again, is, 
I suspect, very much what Holt means by his fundamental 
“category of being’’—it is, so to speak, the being there of some- 
thing. At any rate, the reason why I have been adducing this 
theory of Mr. Russell’s is, that I want to suggest that the ‘mental 
labor’ which yields as ideal construction the physical world, and 
which, as I said, might similarly yield as ideal constructions the 
minds of psychology, is not a labor on the part of any of those 
minds which are by it constructed. In other words, if we use 
the term ‘mind’ for that which does the constructing (and then 
it will surely be a function of experience in our metaphysical 


1 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 112. 
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sense), we must clearly distinguish it from ‘mind’ in the sense 
in which it is a product of such construction. So, again, James’s 
physical and mental contexts, in either of which the same ele- 
ments of pure experience may be taken, betray in this very 
term ‘taken,’ that they are precisely such logical constructions 
(or, in James’s language, ‘conceptual realities’) as Bradley 
and Russell speak of. Can we, lastly, apply the same conclusion 
to Holt’s theory according to which minds and physical things 
are complexes of neutral entities? It seems to me we can, for 
these complexes are, according to Holt, evolved by the universe’s 
own ‘activity,’ and that activity, as we learn from the concluding 
passage of the chapter on ‘‘ The Neutral Mosaic,’ is a logical one. 
The universe develops of its own ‘motion,’ and that motion has 
the form of a logical deduction. One may disagree with Holt’s 
particular kind of logic, but in respect of the part which he assigns 
to logic in making the universe of our experience what it is, it 
does not seem unfair to compare him with Bradley and Russell. 

$10. If now I draw the threads of this discussion together, it 
will, I hope, appear that I have pursued throughout the single 
argument which I began by stating in §2. The points of this 
argument may now be summarized as follows: 

(a) If we want definitions of the mental and the physical as 
distinguishable entities in our universe, we should go to the 
sciences which need and offer such definitions, and not to phi- 
losophy. The same rule applies to the question of mutual 
exclusiveness. If the physicist chooses to disregard the existence 
of minds, or the psychologist to keep consciousness, by the 
device of parallelism, unspotted by the physical world, it is not 
for philosophy to say them nay. 

(6) But, on the other hand, it is the right and the duty of 
philosophy to point out that the objects of the sciences are, in 
their logical character, ideal constructions, which may also be 
called abstractions, in view of the fact that the data on which 
these constructions rest are more or less narrowly selected from 
the whole texture of experience. Thus it appears that, phil- 
osophically speaking, there is no ground for treating the spheres 


1 Holt, The Concept of Consciousness, ch. viii, p. 164. 
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of the physical, as defined by physics, and of the mental, as 
defined by psychology, as exhausting between them the whole 
universe. Not only are there many things in the universe for 
which it is hard to find room in either of these two pigeon- 
holes, e. g., numbers, or social communities, but as soon as we 
recognize the abstract character of the physicist’s world and the 
psychologist’s mind, and restore both terms to their context in 
concrete experience, we perceive that their relation is not one 
of mutual exclusion, but rather that mind is a distinctive form 
of activity exhibited by bodies of a certain structure. 

(c) My whole argument may be described as part of a criticism 
of ‘categories.’ Whether this be done from the basis of neo- 
realism (in one of its several varieties), or from that of objective 
idealism (in one of its several varieties), does not much matter, 
for the curious thing is that in their very polemic against ideal- 
ism—in seeking, as S. Alexander prettily puts it, to “order man 
and mind to their proper place among the world of finite things”’ 
—neo-realists are striving to vindicate for the ‘universe of being’ 
that diversified structure which idealists also affirm and proclaim 
by means of such a term as ‘experience.’ Under the shelter of 
this term idealists are able to acknowledge, as legitimate within 
their contexts, whatever diverse sorts of things the scientific 
study of the world reveals. Hence the question whether as 
metaphysicians we are to retain the division of the entities present 
in experience, 7. e., in the universe, into the mutually exclusive 
classes of mental and physical, must receive the same answer 
from realist and idealist alike. In so far as this division was 
ever adopted into philosophy, as it may be said to have been 
by Descartes (and even for him there was God to blunt the edge 
of the dichotomy), it has long ago been successfully cast out. 
There can be no question of retaining a division which, since 
Hegel’s Phaenomenologie des Geistes, has played no part in the 
theory of objective idealism, and which appears to be equally 
rejected by every form of neo-realism. 

R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 











DISCUSSION. 


PROGRESS IN PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY AND Mr. LOovejoy’'s 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDREss.! 


iy the case of Philosophy were really as desperate as Professor 

Lovejoy would seem to imply throughout the greater part of his 
recent Presidential Address, any attempt to prolong her life would 
certainly involve unnecessary cruelty. But, as a member of the 
philosophical family,—families are not always harmonious, though 
they generally have more in common than they realize at all times,— 
I refuse to be particularly pessimistic as to the future of ‘the oldest 
of the sciences,’ and, more especially, I utterly refuse to apologize 
for her distinguished past. 

Professor Lovejoy’s Address illustrates a tendency which has be- 
come increasingly marked since the later development of the special 
sciences, viz., a tendency on the part of certain methodologists to 
apologize for philosophy because it is not something else. At the 
same time, it should be recognized that the fundamental demand 
for a ‘scientific’ philosophy, in the sense of a philosophy borrowing 
the ideals and to a certain extent the methods of some one or more 
of the special sciences, so far from being a new departure, may fairly 
be regarded as involving one of the most venerable fallacies that a 
thing no more ancient than modern philosophy can boast. Through- 
out the development of modern philosophy there has been a tendency 
to take as a kind of standard of method and achievement some 
particular science or group of sciences that happened at the time to 
be preéminent. It was first mathematics, then the physical sciences, 
and we are still in the toils of biology to such an extent that even the 
more prudent of us find it difficult to express ourselves without em- 
ploying biological metaphors that we may suspect are by no means 
wholly relevant. That philosophy should be profoundly influenced 
by the truths brought to light by contemporary science is so obvious 
that probably nobody could be found to contradict the statement, 
but the conscious or unconscious imitation of the standpoints and 
methods of given special sciences is a very different matter. While 
‘imitation is the sincerest flattery,’ neither flattery of this or any 

1 This Address appeared in the last number of this Review (Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 


March, 1917, pp. 123-163). 
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other kind ever led to independence or self-respect. And by all means 
let us get out of the careless habit of referring to ‘science’ in terms 
that are applicable only to the ‘exact sciences.’ The biological and 
social sciences are doubtless as interesting and important as any, 
but they never can hope to become ‘exact’ in the sense that mathe- 
matical physics may be so called. And when it comes to rival 
biological and sociological theories,—the lack of agreement among 
philosophers ceases to call for either tears or laughter. 

Professor Lovejoy, however, deplores the lack of unity of aim to be 
found in philosophers and also the corresponding lack of agreement 
among technical students of philosophy as to what one may reason- 
ably expect from those who venture to write on this inchoate subject. 
One may easily agree with our late President that, in certain quarters, 
too much in the way of edification is still demanded of specialists in 
philosophy; but the apparent suggestion that philosophical problems 
should be rigidly standardized is anything but convincing. It is well 
to be perfectly explicit on this point. If philosophy should ever 
sacrifice the broad humanism that has been one of its most admirable 
traits in the past for an abstractly conceived ‘scientific’ method, the 
result could be nothing less than disastrous. This, of course, is not 
to suggest that particular philosophers or working groups of philos- 
ophers may not be ‘scientific’ to their hearts’ content. But why 
should we impose bonds upon philosophy that nobody would consider 
for a moment in the case of science? Nobody would presume to 
say that such and such only were the true problems either of science 
in general or of any particular science. On the one hand, scientists 
of repute investigate everything from the most abstract and recondite 
branches of the higher mathematics to the most bewilderingly complex 
concrete mental and social phenomena; on the other hand, in the 
case of a given science of large scope like psychology, it would be 
as impossible in fact as it would be pedantic in attempt to map out 
before investigation the presumably significant problems and indicate 
the legitimate methods. In truth, ‘method’ has been a sort of fetish 
for thinkers of a certain type since the beginnings of modern philos- 
ophy. If it be true that science began with magic, that may help to 
explain the almost magical character ascribed to ‘method,’ not so 
much in early science as in early philosophy of the modern period. 
If one could only hit upon ‘the true order of ideas,’ everything else 
that really mattered would come easily. Much of the present demand 
for ‘scientific method’ in philosophy has a familiar sound and suggests 
the characteristic procedure of early rationalism. 
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As illustrating the difference between what he conceives to be the 
really philosophical temperament and proper attitude toward philos- 
ophy and the unconscious tendency to subordinate the strictly dis- 
interested pursuit of philosophical truth to edification, Professor 
Lovejoy compares Henry Sidgwick with Thomas Hill Green. It seems 
rather a pity to set over against each other these two eminent and 
admirable academic contemporaries of the past generation; but, since 
the example has been chosen, it does not seem to me to prove the 
point that Professor Lovejoy evidently has in mind. Presumably 
we all sympathize with the admiration expressed for Sidgwick’s 
perfect candor and philosophical detachment, even when he is dis- 
cussing problems that involve ultimate values; and we would all 
probably agree that any great university that did not have men of 
this type in sufficient number would suffer greatly by their absence. 
But does this at all commit us to misappreciation of men like Green? 
I do not refer primarily to their relative success or failure as academic 
lecturers, but to their permanent contribution to their own science 
or discipline,—the place they occupy in the significant thought of 
their time. I wholly agree with Professor Lovejoy that certain 
passages in Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics suffer rather seriously from 
a sort of ethical fervor that interferes with the strict logic of the 
argument; but, granting and even insisting that Green had the defects 
of his qualities, was not the same true of Sidgwick? If Green was 
sometimes lacking in scientific caution, Sidgwick was as often actually 
hampered by an excess of that generally admirable quality. Asa 
result, I believe, we find what may seem paradoxical, but what is 
not uncommon in the history of thought, that of two men presumably 
of about equal ability, the one who apparently had less of what we 
perhaps too abstractly call ‘the scientific spirit’ actually made the 
greater scientific or philosophical contribution. It must be remem- 
bered that, even in the scientific laboratory, the experiment is not 
conducted by a disembodied spirit of preternaturally logical pre- 
dilections, but by a human being; and in philosophy, at any rate, as 
presumably also in certain social sciences, sympathy and imagination 
count for fully as much as standardized ‘scientific method’ and a 
meticulous ruling out of everything that looks like contraband. Is 
there not some danger of becoming ‘methodologically self-conscious’ 
to such an extent that we may forget how to think? 

When Professor Lovejoy comes to propose remedies for the perennial 
disease of philosophy, as he understands it, the following seems to be 
the key-note of his argument: ‘‘ Philosophy is—by the nature of its 
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task, though not, perhaps, by the nature of its practitioners—more 
than any other science a codéperative enterprise.’ This, I fear, is a 
false note, key-note of the argument though it may be. Of course 
philosophy, like science and, for that matter, like sane living, is a 
‘codéperative enterprise’; but it certainly sounds like rhetorical exag- 


‘ 


geration to say that it is “‘more than any other science a codéperative 
enterprise.”’ If the real is always and only the unique, as some of us 
hold, then the investigation of reality thus regarded requires a tech- 
nique somewhat different from that of ordinary scientific investigation, 
—this difference making direct codperation, in many cases, at least, 
more difficult than in ordinary scientific work, though by no means 
impossible or undesirable. This is not to suggest that work in philos- 
ophy is more difficult than work in the ‘special sciences,’—all such 
comparisons are irrelevant,—but in various sciences there is an im- 
mense amount of detail-work to be accomplished before the real 
organizer or final expert can perform his function to good advantage 
or even satisfactorily at all. This can hardly be said to be true of 
philosophy. Scientific ‘description’ has the immense advantage of 
prima facie universal communicability; wherever, on the other hand, 
the ‘appreciation’ of values enters in as an integral part of a problem, 
the methods resorted to are necessarily less expeditious and more 
indirect, though the end to be attained need not necessarily differ 
wholly from what is attempted in certain sciences like social psy- 
chology dealing with highly complex concrete data. In other words, 
there is nothing esoteric about the procedure of philosophy as con- 
trasted with that of the special sciences; we need only recognize that 
it is, or very well may be, somewhat different, and that the difference, 
so far as it can readily be defined, seems on the whole to call for 
relatively individual as opposed to wholesale coéperative treatment. 

Some pages back Professor Lovejoy has taken particular exception 
to Bergson’s remark: ‘‘ No philosopher ever says more than one thing; 
for he never sees more than one point.’” I largely sympathize with 
the impatience expressed at this and other similar utterances of the 
French philosopher; but Bergson’s remark, however exaggerated, can 
hardly be brushed aside as meaningless. If the real be unique, then it 
is conceivable that our most direct apprehension of reality must 
itself have a unique and personal character, something like the 
artist’s vision and interpretation of the world-order. In this sense, 
the philosopher might be said to convey but one idea,—only that idea 

1P. 150. 

2P. 144. 
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would be his comprehension of the world as revealed in a personal 
experience. If this reference to the artist’s characteristic method of 
interpreting experience seem irrelevant, it must be insisted that 
philosophy has relations to art, more particularly to literature, as 
vital and significant as those which it is universally recognized as 
having to science. In truth, it is plainly on this side, rather than 
on the side that approximates most nearly to science, that philosophy 
comes into closest relations with life. This is one reason why a 
de-personalized philosophy is sure to be a gloomy failure. 

I must confess to considerable apprehension at Professor Lovejoy’s 
elaborate program, explained toward the end of the Address, for 
what he would regard as “‘an approach to a suitable organization of 
codperative philosophical inquiry in America.’ If the realization 
of that program would be only an ‘approach’ to codperation, one 
wonders what Professor Lovejoy would regard as the real thing. If 
the ‘Annual Discussion’ of the American Philosophical Association 
threatens to prove a ‘Frankenstein’ invention of such dimensions, 
casting its shadow over the whole year, it is to be feared that phi- 
losophy will earn the title of ‘the dismal science,’ now properly enough 
repudiated by the science to which it was first applied. 

A little before the passage referred to above, Professor Lovejoy 
had said,—after calling Kant “utterly and disgracefully inhospitable 
to the most pertinent contentions of his early critics,’’—*‘ Under any 
sound régime of philosophical inquiry, everything in the nature of a 
new hypothesis in philosophy would be put forward in a wholly 
tentative manner, as material for discussion by fellow-specialists, 
before it is given to the world at large.’ In order to understand the 
full force of this sinister proposal, as applying to philosophers who 
write treatises and not brief discussions, one must remember not only 
that Kant was fifty-seven years old and in rather poor health, when 
the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason was published, but also 
to say 





what was the level of philosophy in Germany at the time, 
nothing of the very remote location of Kénigsberg, which is said to 
have sometimes caused the philosopher a delay of several months when 
he wished to consult recent books, even when the University or he him- 
self had the wherewithal to obtain them. The Critique of Pure Reason, 
of course, was only the first of a number of important works representing 
the Critical Philosophy: how many of these would have been published, 
if Kant had been obliged to spend endless time discussing fundamental 
1P. 155. 


2P. 153. 
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problems with contemporaries, most of whom would probably have 
been unable to understand him? But, in any case, abstract discussion 
of a philosophical principle before it has really been worked out to 
some significant conclusion is more likely than not to be a waste of 
time. That is why the writers of the shortest articles are so much 
addicted to discussions and re-discussions. One reason, presumably, 
why they are always misunderstood is that they imperfectly under- 
stand themselves. No standardization of problems and terminology 
will take she place of sustained constructive thinking. From our 
‘“copy-book’ days we have been credibly informed that ‘There is no 
royal road to Knowledge’; must we learn by dismal experience that 
‘efhiciency methods’ apply least of all to the hazardous enterprise of 
original thinking? 
ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE subject which Professor Lovejoy took for discussion in his 
brilliant Presidential Address, reform in philosophical procedure, is 
symptomatic of the times. A good many members of our Association 
have recently given indications that they are chafing under the neglect, 
not to say ill-concealed contempt, which scientists of our day show in 
their attitude toward us and our work. They shrug their shoulders 
when ‘philosopher’ is mentioned. The word to them stands for 
‘loose thinker,’ for one who fancies that if he only grapple with 
portentous enough problems he can dispense with the petty exactions 
of disciplined thinking. The arbiter scientium distributes no stars to 
mere philosophers. We are the pariahs of the scholarly world. The 
philosopher, like Ephraim, is wedded to his idols. Let him alone. 
But he does not like to be let alone. 

And so once more the Cartesian cry is heard; something is wrong 
with philosophy—hitherto. The remedy is plain. Let the philos- 
opher dispense with his vision and put his nose to the scientific 
grindstone, and his patience will be rewarded by the gradual accumula- 
tion of a body of accredited philosophical doctrine. Only now it is the 
natural sciences rather than the mathematical that are to furnish 
the model. Descartes, too, sought immunity from the fallibility of 
his predecessors, even as Professor Lovejoy does, by seeking to 
ascertain “‘the generic and constant cause of their errors and taking 
some precautions to abate or eliminate that cause in his own reflec- 
tion.” 

A few years ago, it will be remembered, unfurling the banner of 
science, and in the hope of unity, six American realists undertook to 
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issue a platform, and issued, in fact, six. And the promising inde- 
pendence thus shown has borne fruit in the refreshing divergence of 
their subsequent contributions. 

James, too, long ago proposed that philosophy should borrow a 
leaf from the book of science, and even be more radically empirical 
than the sciences themselves. And the result, after a long period of 
gestation, was—pragmatism. This view was hardly launched before 
Professor Lovejoy detected “thirteen varieties’’; and forthwith one 
gallant Hotspur of a pragmatist raised his voice in protest that he had 
found so few. It was precisely the glory of pragmatism that there 
were as many varieties as there were individual pragmatists. 

What has Professor Lovejoy suggested in the name of science that 
gives promise of any more successful issue? Much of the advice 
that he gives is no doubt excellent, although not novel,—wise cautions 
which every philosopher desires to observe, and none quite succeeds 
in living up to; such, for example, as that the philosopher should 
be guided by a disinterested scientific curiosity; should show a deter- 
mination to take into account all the pertinent ‘considerations,’ and 
seek the completeness and accuracy of observation which this implies; 
an alertness to guard against the subjective equation, and a willing- 
ness to cultivate the inductive investigating habit of mind. Nor is 
there anything novel in the suggestion that philosophers should co- 
déperate, and should attack their problems piecemeal. There may have 
been an occasional Herr Professor Teufelsdréckh who passed himself off 
as a philosopher, and took for his specialty “‘ things in general.’”” And 
some philosophers may even have merited the reproach that, what- 
ever their ostensible topic, they discoursed in fact de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis. But these are Plato’s bald-headed little tinkers of 
the profession, usurping the field, and masquerading in philosophic 
finery. 

However, it has generally been supposed that to deal fruitfully with 
isolated problems involved the preliminary acceptance of certain 
principles of interpretation which, in fact, committed one to one of 
several alternative philosophies of life, and so the codperation has 
been mainly within ‘schools.’ But this is evidently not the sort of 
isolation of problems, or of codperation, that Professor Lovejoy has 
in mind. It is something that is evidently expected to go much 
further,—as if our problems could be resolved into their simple 
elements, which could then be defined by accredited philosophic 
lexicographers. The eligible problems could then be formulated, the 


pitfalls noted, the thoroughfares and culs-de-sac, the relevancies and 
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irrelevancies. Each philosopher could then pick his fragment for 
logical observation. That is the novelty in the proposed methodol- 
ogy. We are advised to suspend judgment on all the larger issues, 
and to content ourselves for the present with constructing a sort of 
map of philosophy. 

That the field of philosophy should, by this procedure, take on the 
appearance of a Desert of Sahara, with scarcely a redeeming oasis, 
is perhaps no argument against the method. It is, however, pertinent 
to suggest that had the philosophers of the past followed this pathway, 
not one of the great visions that are our philosophical heritage would 
be ours. Furthermore, it is not a procedure which has proved its 
serviceableness in the field of science. That is not the way the 
scientists work. To find a parallel one must turn to the most thread- 
bare days of scholastic speculation. What Professor Lovejoy is 
suggesting is nothing more or less than a contemporary Sic et Non, 
compiled not by a single Abelard but by a group of them, and with 
scientific instead of theological parti pris. 

There are two essential characteristics of philosophy which stand 
in the way of any such proposal as that made by the President of our 
Association. The first is that, for better or for worse, philosophy is 
always an individual venture. Each philosopher must always build 
for himself from the ground up. The voice of authority has no place. 
He must try all things and prove all things. The fact that his work is, 
as Professor Lovejoy puts it, ‘“‘logical observation,’ forces this con- 
clusion. Only once in his discussion does Professor Lovejoy give us 
anything in the nature of an illustration of the working of the method 
that he has in mind. He declares that a certain view held by Pro- 


‘conceivability”’ of three 


fessor Royce involves the affirmation of the 
things, which he proceeds to enumerate. And apparently, were the 
proposed plan in operation, we should simply have to look in our 
cartographer’s little book for an authoritative pronouncement on this 
question. Now, assuming that Professor Lovejoy is right in this 
analysis [and the statement of the case that he gives is certainly not 
free from ambiguities and from question-begging qualifications—a 
fact which is itself ominous for the success of the method], the plain 
fact that a man of Royce’s logical acumen and wisdom found them 
‘conceivable’ is better evidence than any such semi-official pronounce- 
ment. 

The second characteristic referred to is, that the hypothesis the 
philosopher is trying out is always one of a certain cosmic sweep. 
His work after all is not so unlike that of the poet, although of course 
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he does not sing in syllogisms. For the poet, too, aspires to a vision 
which shall be at once individual and universal. And the definitions 
and the segregation of problems are themselves part of the procedure 
in testing out the hypothesis in question. That is to say, it would be 
impossible to make the proposed philosophic map without taking 
sides on some of the larger issues upon which judgment is supposed to 
be held in abeyance. 

James once said that the most important thing about a philosopher 


was his “angle of vision.”” The best that we can hope for in the way 
of the progressive development of philosophy is that those who share 
a common angle of vision shall codperate in the process of testing it 
out. This is what has been done in the past. But it might well be 
done with more method and with a clearer consciousness of unity of 
purpose. This is precisely the sort of thing that Professor Dewey 
and his collaborators have undertaken in their recently published 
volume on Creative Intelligence. Here is a group of thinkers coming 


at the problems of philosophy from a common angle of vision, or, in 


‘ ’ 


their own phrase, from a common “attitude,” and putting it to the 
test in different regions of philosophic inquiry. This is a fruitful 
sort of codperation. Those of us who do not share the attitude can 
only test the results in two ways. First, do the writers succeed in 
living up to their avowed principles in their interpretations? And 
secondly, are the results they reach adequate interpretations of experi- 
ence as we find it? Those who share a different vision can coéperate 
in the same way and must submit to the same tests. If we still have 
our rival hypotheses which refuse to come to terms, time, a leisurely 
arbiter, will put us in our respective places. And probably the per- 
spective of time will show, as it has so often with the philosophies 
that have gone before, that the agreements are more numerous and 
more profound than they appear in the heat of controversy. 

Is there anything more that can be done in the interest of unity, 
and in the furtherance of fruitful coéperation? I think there is. 
One can strive a little harder, and with more candor and modesty 
than is usually shown by philosophers, for mutual understanding. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned for taking my illustration of the thing 
to be avoided in philosophy, the thing that most impedes our har- 
monious codperation, from Professor Lovejoy’s own Address, He 
quotes a passage from one of Royce’s earlier essays dealing with the 
problem of evil, and then represents Royce at the end of his career 
as driven by the enormity of the evils of the present world catastrophe 
to take a stand inconsistent with the philosophy he had hitherto 
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held, as if that philosophy required him to accept the evils of life 
without doing anything to remove them. Now, as a matter of fact, 
that stand was not only consistent with, but was made necessary by, 
the ethical position developed in his earliest philosophical work, and 
maintained in all his subsequent teaching. In fact one could quote 
many passages from the Religious Aspect of Philosophy which might 
almost seem, if one did not know the date of their publication, to 
have been written with the present crisis in view.' Moreover, at no 
time in his life did he accept the ills that he encountered with stoic 
apathy, doing nothing to remedy them. The only thing unusual in 
his behavior in the present crisis was that he took a part in public life 
that he had not taken before. And, finally, in the very essay quoted 
from, Royce explicitly objects to a certain other interpretation of evil 
precisely on the ground that it would, as he thinks, lead us to accept 
evils as we find them without trying to remedy them. But for our 
critic the essence of Royce’s doctrine is this ‘“‘eternalism,’’ as he calls 
it. And he glues his eyes to the passages that he thinks express it, 
and can see nothing else. For him Royce is, and shall be, just that, 
and everything shall be measured accordingly. 

Now it seems to me that this is the source of most of our mis- 
understandings. We label and pigeon-hole one another in some such 
summary fashion, and pick out passages to fit. Professor Lovejoy 
has pointed out the necessity, in dealing with any problem, of taking 
into acount all the ‘considerations.’ It is even more important that, 
in dealing with the views of a fellow philosopher, one should try to 
take into account all the ‘considerations.’ If we were only a little 
more interested in finding the true, and a little less interested in 
finding the false, our intercourse would be more fruitful. We should 
be less querulous, and at the same time more ‘scientific.’ James, 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience, has given an excellent illus- 
tration of the temper that should prevail. When we go visiting in a 
fellow philosopher’s world we should take our urbanity with us, and 
then there would be a better chance of mutual understanding, and 

1 For example, on page 217 of The Religious Aspect of Philosophy Professor 
Royce writes: “And so, however much mere harmony may be our aim, we must 
be ready very often temporarily to fight with disorganizing and separating tenden- 
cies, forces, or men. When we fight we must do so for the sake of conquering a 
peace in the name of the Highest. And so we must fight resolutely, fearlessly, 
mercilessly. For we care not how many stubbornly disorganizing spirits are 
crushed on the way. The One Will must conquer. But on the other side we 
must be very careful of every soul, and of every tendency that may, without 


destruction, be moulded into the service of the Universal Will.”’ 
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of fruitful collaboration which might extend even to the representa- 


tives of rival schools. 
CHARLES M,. BAKEWELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


In the space which the editor allows me, an adequate discussion of 
Professor Lovejoy’s Address is out of the question. I must make my 
choice between an appreciation of the general spirit and attitude 
which the Address exhibits, and a criticism of a few characteristic 
points. I shall attempt the latter. 

1. Professor Lovejoy speaks as if the only product of the philosophy 
of the past were the philosophy of today. If that were true there 
might be some excuse, if not just grounds, for humble heart-searchings 
on the part of philosophers. Asa matter of fact it is notoriously false. 
All the beginnings, and many of the new departures, of the special 
sciences are the outcome of philosophical speculation. Almost as 
much could be said on the practical side; for there is little in the 
way of intelligent social reform that is not the offspring of philosophy. 
True, no philosopher has been a successful social reformer; and few 
philosophers have been first-class observers or experimenters. Nature 
divides her gifts. But, on the whole, if comparisons of so doubtful 
a character are in order, I should say that in the matter of positive 
and permanent fruits no other department of human thought can 


reasonably dispute first place with philosophy. 


sé sé 


In our subject,’ says Professor Lovejoy, . the theoretical 
portion is equal to the whole; if we fail to achieve a measurable 
amount of agreement and a consecutive and cumulative progress 
there, we fail altogether”’ (p. 129). But when, in any field, philos- 
ophers have indeed achieved a measurable amount of agreement, 
such as to ensure a consecutive and cumulative progress, the result 


is not called ‘philosophy.’ 


2. Of the task of the philosopher, Professor Lovejoy says: “It isa 
task of collating and focusing the data necessary for deciding as to the 
preponderance of evidence in relation to a well-formulated problem”’ 
(p. 143). On the contrary, this is the least part of any philosopher’s 
task. When the problem is well formulated, one of two things 
regularly happens: Either the solution is at once obvious, without 
further inquiry; or the general direction of the necessary further 
inquiry is sufficiently indicated. The great difficulty lies in the 
formulation. 

3- One wonders where, according to Professor Lovejoy, the problems 


of philosophy come from. ‘‘Given a question,” he says,—as if that 
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were a small gift! And he proceeds: “‘. . . which—for one reason 
or another, often a purely historical reason—is not ordinarily dealt 
with by any of the other sciences, yet a question possessing an in- 
telligible meaning’’—I need not finish the sentence (p. 142). It is 
not simply that philosophy, according to this account, is an unsuccess- 
ful enterprise. It is, as intellectual enterprises go, a contemptible 
enterprise, utterly disorganized and without the least unity of aim. 
I am not ready to accept this account as true. 

It does not seem to me a sufficient reason for regarding a problem 
as a proper subject for philosophical inquiry, that it happens not to 
have been taken up by any existing science. For example, no scien- 
tific study has been made of the association of dogs with men. It does 
not belong either to animal psychology or to social psychology, as 
these are now understood. For aught I know, workers in both 
sciences will continue to neglect it till the end of time. But it is not 
in any special sense a philosophical problem. 

It is, of course, far from true that the problems of philosophy have 
not been dealt with by any of the special sciences. Various problems 
of logic and epistemology have been dealt with by psychology on 
the one hand and by mathematics on the other. Metaphysics over- 
laps all the natural sciences; and the encroachment, if such it is to 
be called, is not all hers. Ethics shares its problems with psychology 
and sociology. No hatchet has whacked out the division of the 
sciences. 

What makes a problem philosophical is its relatively fundamental 
character, and the consequent generality of its bearing. .I do not 
mean to suggest that there are absolutely fundamental problems. 
There is no good reason to suppose that any of the problems upon 
which philosophers are now engaged is absolutely fundamental, and 
very fair reason to presume the contrary. The aim of philosophy is 
the widest possible organization of human knowledge. The value of 
such organization is by no means merely esthetical or religious, 
although for many men philosophy has a great exsthetical or religious 
value. In determining the general lines of investigation in the several 
sciences, giving to observation and experiment a continuous policy 
without which their greatest results could not be obtained, philo- 
sophical theories are immeasurably important. Of their importance 
as a factor in the evolution of public opinion, nothing need here be 
said. 

4. It is suggested, that, whereas there are disputed points in every 


science, there are none but disputed points in philosophy. I would 
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not deny this. If anything it is an understatement. For even in 
the special sciences disputation increases as the theories in question 
are more and more philosophical in character. Surely the negligence 
of philosophers is not responsible for this! 

5. Neither agreement nor disagreement is intrinsically the better. 
The agreement of established knowledge is better than the disagree- 
ment of error. But the disagreement of independent inquiry is 
better than the agreement of narrow prejudice. Whoever welcomes 
disagreement, welcomes it as a means of finding truth, not as an end 
in itself. 

But ought not disagreement to end when the truth is established? 
Certainly. And does that not mean a diminution of the total amount 
of disagreement? It would mean that, on certain conditions: (1) that 
there are a determinate number of questions upon which philosophical 
disagreement turns; and (2) that no new problems are to arise. In 
that case the doubts and difficulties might be expected to shrink 
away gradually, until, perhaps, at last all our dissensions would 
vanish in a universal calm. The second of these conditions strikes 
me as fantastically improbable—whatever may be said about the first. 
For the progress of human knowledge exhibits no such tendency. 
What actually happens is that as one problem is disposed of, the 
inquiry goes deeper, and finds two new problems in place of the old. 
Philosophy has accomplished a great deal in the past, and will doubt- 
less accomplish a great deal more in the future. But I do not antici- 
pate that it will bring about its own euthanasia, or even languish for 
a scarcity of problems to work upon. For an indefinite time to come, 
I dare say that general agreement among philosophers will be an 
index of mental torpor, and disagreement a promising sign of industry. 

6. Professor Lovejoy is especially distressed by the revival of old 
theories. He thinks it pretty conclusive evidence that we are not get- 
ting ahead. Perhaps we are not; but I find the evidence insufficient. 

“Philosophy,” as a certain thinker whom I deeply respect is fond 
of saying, “is a science of bad problems.”’ Its business is to make 
them into good problems; and this it does by the analysis and clari- 
fication of conceptions. But take any one of the issues upon which 
philosophers are divided today; and because two given opinions are 
formally contradictory to each other, it by no means follows that one 
is false and the other true. The obscurity of the terms is such that 
neither can be thoroughly true; and neither is likely to be altogether 
false. 

Under such circumstances the refutation of theories is frequently 
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less complete than the philosophical public imagines. Defects and 
shortcomings are triumphantly exhibited; but the demolished theory 
may nevertheless contain elements of truth, to which no rival theory 
does equal justice. It is then, sooner or later, bound to revive. 
Furthermore the revived theories sometimes show, on careful exam- 
ination, a decided advance over their earlier forms. As Poincaré 
has shown of physical theories, no theory is ever limited to its bare 
essentials; there is always more or less in the way of concrete imagina- 
tive setting. And we have no means, in advance of the actual progress 
of the science, of distinguishing between the essential elements of a 
theory and its external and accidental accompaniments. Again and 
again it happens that what is refuted in a theory is really only an 
accidental feature. When the theory is revived, it appears in a 
purified form, in which it has a fresh claim for consideration. This is 


not more true of the corpuscular theory of light than it is of neo- 


realism. 
7. It is suggested that philosophy has developed no adequate 


“precautionary technique”’’ against individual tendencies to error 
That is true. The development of such a technique is part and 
parcel of the organization of a special science. Philosophy has no 
methods of its own. Its practise is to use as widely as possible 
any methods which have proved their value in any field. As for 
eliminating bias, we have the common sense method of full and free 
discussion. That is not perfect; but I see no promise of anything 
radically better. 

8. Why is Professor Lovejoy so exasperated at Bergson’'s dictum, 
that no man ever had the wit to make more than one contribution to 
philosophy? In view of the long and toilsome preparation that is 
necessary before the “ happy thought ’’ comes—if it comes at all—and 
the long years that may be profitably spent in developing the happy 
thought when it has come, why is not one enough for a lifetime? 
Is it that he would seriously think of dispensing with happy thoughts 
—of assuring progress in philosophy by some self-sufficient novissimum 


organum? 


9. Professor Lovejoy once more proposes, as a measure to render 
discussion more serviceable, ‘“‘the adoption, at least for the purposes 
of a particular discussion, of a common and unambiguous termin- 
ology” (p. 154). If such a terminology could be found, it would 
be silly to restrict it to a particular discussion. He is surely mistaken 
in supposing that such a boon could ever encounter opposition from 


any sane man. I, for one, should be quite ready to worship the god 
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that conferred it. But, like a good many other battered disputants, 
I am inclined to attribute very little value to preliminary definitions 
—except as ‘norms to depart from.’’ Words are defined with words; 
and in the last resort we are forced to depend upon a presumed com- 
munity of usage. When, in the course of discussion, a conflict of 
usage becomes evident, definitions, as well as aptly chosen illustra- 
tions, may be very useful in removing misunderstanding. But even 
here their value is easily overestimated. Satisfactory definitions are 
among the ripest rewards of thought. They do not belong to its 
preliminary arrangements 

10. The further practical recommendations, for the improvement 
of our annual meetings and for the compilation of an encyclopedia of 
philosophy, appear to me to contain much that is excellent—provided 
too much is not expected from them. The Summa Philosophica is 
surely a noble conception. It could never, I dare say, reach a high 
degree of completeness. It would have to be continually revised, 
and might soon reach cumbrous proportions. But I sincerely believe 
that with all its faults it would be well worth the trouble; and, if 
Professor Lovejoy should undertake the chief editorial direction of the 
enterprise, I am sure that he could count upon a wide and hearty 


coéperation. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
BryN Mawr COLLEGE. 


Anysopy who believes that philosophy seeks knowledge must 
accept, it would seem to me, the main positions of Professor Lovejoy’s 
Address. The proposition that a man’s philosophy is a function of 
his temperament is in place in the biography of philosophy: as a 
rule of philosophic method it is worthless. Five portraits of the same 
person by five different painters will probably betray five different 
temperaments, the more clearly because they attempt to report the 
same object. This diversity need not imply the slightest disagree- 
ment upon any question of fact which a portrait might answer. To 
accept philosophy as a common effort at objective truth need neither 
ignore the réle of temperament, nor admit it to any voice in the control 
of method. 

And I hardly see room for debate whether, if it is possible to get 
ahead at all in philosophy, mutual and organized effort must be added 
to solitary and unorganized effort. Other things equal, the more 
organization the better. The idea of a compendium of “relevant 
considerations” strikes me as a proposal of imaginative common- 


sense. Its materials would naturally be drawn from the history of 
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philosophy, conceived as a record not so much of what men have 
believed as of what has led them to believe as they did. Such a 
Summa ought to have as a companion a work on the morphology of 
philosophical arguments: for beside the considerations that recur, 
there are the types of inference that recur, and should be recognized 
and dealt with as types.' 

But I cannot share the confidence of Professor Lovejoy that such 
an undertaking would be finite in extent. This is no reason for not 
beginning it; but it may be a reason for not relying mainly upon it. 
My hesitation to adopt in toto the recommendations of the address 
would center on this point; and perhaps the proper way of responding 
to the plan is to offer a short list of “ pertinent considerations.”’ 

1. Philosophic progress cannot be pictured as the ascent of a 
staircase of fixed length in which everything is to be won by making 
sure of one tread at a time. It is partly a stair, and partly a lift; 
but the stair is one whose treads multiply as we go, and taken alone 
would let us sink as we climb. 

For pertinent to nearly every metaphysical problem are nearly all 
the more general facts and hypotheses of the special sciences. Every 
new theory and every discovery yields a new group of considerations 
all around. An exhaustive enumeration at any time would mean a 
rearrangement of all scientific knowledge with reference to its bearing 
upon each philosophic problem severally. 

2. To take part in a thoroughly organized philosophic investigation 
implies that one’s own thought on the subject has reached systematic 
shape. To see completely how our ideas bear one on another, as 
‘considerations,’ is to have a system. What Professor Lovejoy’s 
summons means is another era of general system-making 

If system-making has fallen into disrepute, it is not because the 
ideal is mistaken; it is because of the limit of human mental energy. 
The distribution of deliberate thought over a net-work of linkages is 
apt to disperse too much power into the connective tissue, and 
diminish the range of the main throw. Experience seems to show 
that systems, like political constitutions, are better reached by a 
mixture of a little making with a good deal of growth. There is a 
subconscious awareness of ‘considerations’ that comes of experience, 
reading, contemporaneity of mind, random discussions and encounters, 

1 Russell's theory of types is the most obvious example of this. Arguments 
that prove an absolute, and arguments that point out the futility of absolutes have 
certain family resemblances. I have made a small collection of such arguments 
in The Meaning of God, pp. 191-204, which may further illustrate what I 


mean. 
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whose upshot is digested into a second intellectual nature, a system in 
promise but not in available form. Only the great system-makers 
survive. For the others, the world must choose between their systems 
and their insights,—and on the whole it prefers to take its chances 
on the latter, since it is free to reject any that have failed to absorb 
the relevant considerations. 

3. Increase of mutual aid, reminder, and criticism is altogether to 
be desired. What stands in the way is not lack of willingness, but 
lack of time. The attention we can give to one another’s work will 
tend to concentrate itself on the more shapely stages rather through 
the limits of opportunity than through choice; and the whole process 
is bound to be leisurely. For this reason, I do not share the feeling 
that all our ideas should be or could be discussed formally among 
ourselves before they are ‘given to the public.’ It is the book as it 
seems to me, that should be the occasion of our most vigorous mutual 
aid. A book is no longer regarded as a final and unchangeable 
expression. It is rather a circumspect and shapely presentation of an 
idea, entirely tentative, and an invitation for the searching attention 
of the colleague in his capacity as reviewer. I cannot agree that 
this ‘discussion comes too late’’; and I believe that here lies the best 
chance for improvement in the technique of mutuality. 

WILLIAM ERNEsT HOCKING. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE present time seems to be one of much searching of hearts 
philosophers. Philosophy has always had to face suspicion 
and derision from those without; but now it is questioned and chided 
from within. This is not a new thing; Kant in his famous preface 
went almost as far as anyone could go in emphasizing the endless and 
fruitless nature of philosophic argument. To be sure, he thought that 
he had a certain remedy for this chronic trouble: Criticism was to 
take the place of Dogmatism and its attendant Nemesis, Scepticism, 
and ‘‘diversity and undulation” were to be banished once for all. 
Professor Lovejoy also has a remedy, though a different one. We are 
to map out and divide our problems, and attack them codperatively 
and successively, eliminating the personal equation, and adopting 
the hypothetical methods of mathematics. His interesting Address 
states admirably certain hindrances to the fruitful progress of philo- 
sophic inquiry; but his proposals of methodical reformation include 
two which especially require examination—(1) That philosophy should 
be as impersonal as natural science; (2) that its particular problems 


should be isolated and independently discussed and settled. 
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we 


In the first place, then—Can and ought philosophy to be made a 
“‘depersonalized science’’? From one point of view, we would answer 
at once in the affirmative. The philosophers, as a class, have always 
been the most thorough advocates of the claims of impersonal truth. 
That we should follow the argument whithersoever it lead us, that we 
should turn from our private thoughts to a world which is universal 
and common, that to philosophize is to follow the “‘Gang der Sache 
selbst ’’—these are all familiar axioms, and each is a statement of some 
philosopher’s ideal. The demand for this sort of intellectual integrity 
is the touchstone of a philosopher’s honor as such; challenge him in 
this, and sceptic or dogmatist, relativist or absolutist, he will be spurred 
into defence. But, on the other hand, it is equally notorious that all 
of the great positive systems of philosophy were the creations of men 
of marked personality, that they show a correspondence in each case 
to this personality, and that, in this as in some other respects, philos- 
ophy seems to be art as well as science. 

Here then is an apparent paradox. The most determined search 
for objective truth is governed by personal motives; the sciences, 
which seek relative and particular truths, can advance by coéperative 
research and impersonal investigation, fact by fact, little by little; 
but philosophies, aiming at the whole and final truth, are made indi- 
vidually and all of a piece, like works of art. Moreover, the history 
of any particular science is on the whole a record of steady advance; 
an hypothesis disproved is discarded once for all; but the history of 
philosophy, as Mr. Lovejoy remarks, is full of unexpected resurrec- 
tions, and the renewed battle of standpoints and schools is fought 
over as though the past discussion had in no way decided it. 

To be sure, the neglect of relevant considerations which Mr. Love- 
joy points out is a frequent cause of unnecessary disputes; and, I 
would add, this neglect is often due to a failure to make proper use 
of the history of the subject. Most of us are agreed, for instance, 
that Hume's psychical atomism, however important the results of 
his incidental discussion, was definitely shown to be a failure; but 
some of us seem to think that an ontological atomism is still viable, 
and that reductive analysis is the exclusive movement of philosophic 
thought. But while the strictures of the Address are in many respects 
just and useful, the primary causes of the differences between philos- 
ophy and science just noted lie deeper, and are to be found in the 
nature of the subjects themselves. 

The desire for truth may become a passion, and when it does so, it 


connects itself with the conviction that its attainment is an ultimate 
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good, no matter how destructive it may prove to other desires or to 
human comfort. The scientist as well as the philosopher may be 
actuated by such a desire and its attendant conviction. But while 
the results of the former’s investigations of his particular problems 
may either disappoint a profoundly cherished hope, or marvelously 
extend man’s power over nature, they can rarely or never effect a 
fundamental transformation in the perspective of human life and in 
its current valuations. This, however, is a frequent result of philos- 
ophizing, for philosophy is a reflective examination of what ordinary 
living and the particular sciences take for granted; and after two 
thousand years of experience, no one can commit himself to the 
adventure of philosophy without anticipating some such possible 
outcome. What the physicist, the chemist, or even the biologist, 
does in his laboratory may make little difference in the rest of his 
living; but a philosophy cannot avoid being a way of life as well as a 
theory of reality. It becomes so, not necessarily out of design, or as 
a means to intended ‘edification,’ but out of the internal necessity of 
free reflection itself. And the fear of philosophies which do not 
‘edify’ is due to the fact that they must then ‘destroy’—from the 
point of view of the person who fears. ‘‘When ideas are marching, 
the pavement stones rise up likewise’’—as barricades. It is true 
that some metaphysicians have said that metaphysics makes no differ- 
ence to practical life; but what this really means is that it affects the 
whole of it. and not any definite part or act apart from the rest. 
It also sometimes seems to mean that their metaphysics does not 
alter the meaning of this life as realized in accepted morality and 
religion; but not to alter is in this case a most important result. 

The ideal philosopher, then, seeks impersonal truth, and he commits 
himself unreservedly to its objective pursuit; but among the facts he 
has to consider are those of the moral and appreciative life, and he 
realizes that his results may make a fundamental difference to this 
and to him. And this being so, he cannot ‘depersonalize’ his work, 
if this means to make it deal with facts and existences to the exclusion 
of meanings and values. When Sidgwick feared that his results were 
not ‘edifying,’ this is what he realized; the more honor to him, of 
course, that he was singleminded in his devotion to the truth as 
he saw it. 

This accounts for a part of the ‘personal’ character of philosophy 
as contrasted with science; the former necessarily deals with ‘values’ 
as well as with ‘facts.’ But there is a further difference involved in 
the contrast. Philosophy has more of the synthetic and constructive 
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in its procedure than science. The scientist can usually, in his par- 
ticular investigations, take the general presuppositions and character 
of his science for granted, and attend to his special problem alone. 
It is not so with the philosopher; he aims at a total view, and any 
conclusion he reaches is presumably typical as well as particular. 
The human products in which particulars typify the nature of the 
whole are works of art; and this is why philosophy shares the nature 
of art as well as that of science, and why its greatest representatives 
are in some respects like the poets, and occasionally state in an argu- 
mentative form what the latter express as matter of intuitive enjoy- 
ment. 

If we notice this less at present than in some former periods of 
philosophy, this difference is due largely to our preoccupation with 
certain highly technical problems of psychology and cognition, It is 
true, as Mr. Lovejoy points out, that the philosopher is under a grave 
temptation to overhasty generalization, to forcing the facts to fit into 
his hypothesis, and to overlooking inconvenient exceptions. But 
there are means of correcting this tendency, and its good side is that 
courage which is necessary in order that the labor of reflective con- 
struction shall be undertaken. The “high infant mortality”’ of 
philosophical hypotheses is after all a less striking aspect of the history 
of philosophy, it seems to me, than that other to which Windelband 
calls attention: The constant recurrence of types of theory, a dis- 
concerting resurrection if you please, but also a proof that the 
problems and typical solutions represent objective necessities of 
thought, permanent achievements which must be recognized and 
reckoned with as we work towards a better apprehension of the truth. 
Thus the arbitrary and the merely private get discarded and left 
behind, and we learn what questions are worth discussing, and what 
methods are usable. 

Turning now to Mr. Lovejoy’s particular proposals for reform and 
progress, I would first express my hearty approval of the first four, 
with some doubt, however, of the possibility of entirely common 
postulates for any given discussion, except in rare instances, or after 
a much greater agreement in general theory has been attained than 
is the case at present. But Mr. Lovejoy is convinced that codperative 
discussion “‘is practicable only upon a further condition: That it be 
possible to treat individual philosophical problems in isolation, to 
deal with the general field of our inquiries piecemeal.’’ He recalls 
the objections which have been urged against such isolation, argues 
that they are not insuperable, that the difference in this respect 
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between philosophy and other branches of inquiry is at most one of 
degree, not of kind—and proposes as the remedy for the difficulty a 
recourse to the hypothetical procedure of mathematics. ‘“‘ Philo- 
sophical discussion may be, and, conducted in an ideal manner, 
always would be, expressly hypothetical in form: Its postulates would 
be explicit, they would be assumed for the occasion and not asserted, 
and the question at issue would concern the conclusions properly 
to be drawn within the limits of the system thereby determined.” 
Thus rising from particular postulates to those more general, and so 
on, “more and more we should by such means introduce into our 
subject cleared areas within which there need be no controversy, so 
long as certain well understood and plainly formulated postulates are 
conceded; and more and more the crucial issues . . . would stand out.’” 

Such a plan of procedure as this reminds one by way of contrast 
of Plato’s account of dialectic, which “avails itself of hypotheses not 
as first principles,”’ as mathematics does, “but as genuine hypotheses, 
that is to say, as stepping-stones and impulses, whereby it may force 
its way up to something that is not hypothetical, and arrive at the 
first principle of everything, and seize it in its grasp; which done, it 
turns round, and takes hold of that which takes hold of this first 
principle, till at last it comes down to a conclusion.’” In a word, the 
question is at once raised whether philosophy is to be really synoptic, 
theory, or a discussion of particular problems which happen, more or 
less accidentally perhaps, not to fall within the province of some 
particular science. 

For, suppose such a problem to be ‘independently settled’: Does 
it not at once either found a new science, or enter into the body of 
one already formed, and sink from the level of full speculative value 
until it has been rethought in a systematic connection with the rest 
of philosophy? The history of philosophy seems to show that this 
is what takes place; the process is especially clear in the simpler 
conditions of early Greek thought. When for example the Greeks 
began to consider the problem of being and change, discussion for the 
time being came to a logical halt with the doctrine of Parmenides; 
and, as Burnet remarks, the result is a permanent one for all who 
have the insight to see it—the impossibility of a corporeal monism. 
Changing the method of attack, they thought out an atomism. This 
was a solution of the problem for those who were interested only in 
the mechanism of physical nature, and, broadly speaking, it is the 

1 This REview, Vol. xxvi, pp. 155-158. 

2 Republic 511, transl. Davies and Vaughan. 
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current solution even now—as a part of natural science. But the 
solution itself becomes a problem for philosophy, which has the task 
of trying to understand and evaluate it as something which from its 
point of view can at best be only a relative and partial truth, since 
there is mind and purpose to be considered as well as existence and 
change in space and time. For free reflection insists on accepting 
nothing as ultimate which is not accordant with its own fundamental 
postulate—complete intelligibility, exact equivalence and necessary 
individual union of intelligible essence and given existence, of universal 
and particular, of form and matter. Here again, what art realizes in 
sensuous particulars, philosophy aims at in reflective totality. 

If this view is true, then the solution of particular problems is 
indeed an important result of philosophic activity, though it is one 
which nowadays often requires coéperation with sciences already 
formed; for it is by such results that philosophy makes gifts to existent 
sciences, or, at long intervals, helps to produce a new science. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that this productivity of the ‘mother of 
sciences’’ has ceased; on the contrary, we seem to be on the eve of 
considerable achievement of this sort. But the typical and char- 
acteristic process of reflection, nevertheless, that which constitutes 
philosophy as such, is the regress of theory, analytic and synthetic 
at the same time, behind all such results, in the attempt to think them 
and all the real together. For they do not fall together of themselves 
into the total system which philosophy must aim at; if they did, 
either there would be no need for any philosophy in addition to the 
special sciences, or philosophy would be, as is sometimes suggested, 
merely a name for the discussion of questions as yet unanswered or 
unappropriated by the sciences—a sort of penumbra of ignorance or 
half-knowledge surrounding the clearly lighted domain of science 
proper. 

But, it is objected, this view of the nature of philosophic inquiry 
is a counsel of despair! Are there then no problems which ever get 
definitely settled, once and for all? Does everything imply every- 
thing else, so that we must either have the whole truth or none at all? 
Do we not, after all, have something given, hard and fast, so that 
thought at times touches rock bottom, and comes to a rest in that 
direction at least? A brief answer to these questions is difficult. 
But it may be said, in the first place, that some problems do get 
definitely settled; the impossibility of a corporeal monism, as was 
just remarked, is such a settlement, thanks to the iron logic of “our 
father Parmenides.”” But the settlement always takes place in a 
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context; it implies postulates, as Mr. Lovejoy points out; and then 
we must examine those postulates. But we must examine them with 
reference, as explicit as we can at the moment make it, to the totality 
of experience. This, I take it, is the real point at issue. Instead of 
thought touching rock bottom at times, it touches it all the time; 
it is in constant contact and intercourse with the given, and its 
struggle, as it experimentally develops now one concept, now another, 
is towards that exact union of thought and the given which was spoken 
of above—an intelligible given. 

The other view of the hypothetical use of postulates, it seems to me, 
must inevitably reduce philosophy to a bare general logistic, a science, 
like the generalized mathematics of which Mr. Lovejoy speaks, of 
possibilities. The empirical element would then be regarded not only 
as in its immediacy inadequate, but, as in the rationalism of Wolff, 
as a mere appendage and accident, set side by side with rational 
philosophy, corroborating it by a happy chance; or telling us perhaps 
which among the possible worlds happens to exist. 

The view which I have been advocating does not mean that no 
provisional division of problems is possible; for the problems are 
rather implied than implying, though their settlement does, as was 
remarked, at once run back, so to speak, into the totality which implies 
them. Neither does it mean that philosophic discussion must always 
proceed by the perplexing alternation of standpoints and considera- 
tions which we find, for example, in Hegel’s Phaénomenologte—though 
this is better than omission of the relevant. But what it does mean 
is that postulates for the discussion of problems must be chosen from 
a systematic standpoint, in the light of a theory, which, however 
provisional, is the best that its representatives can do at the moment 
towards a total view of reality. Men of different schools can only 
in rare instances, therefore, accept entirely common postulates. But 
what they can do is to honestly and carefully compare the respective 
success of their general methods in solving particular problems, and 
thus be led towards an increasing agreement by means of mutual 
correction and suggestion. 

The recent developments in philosophy, it seems to me, are full of 
hope in this respect. Seldom or never before has such an active 
interplay of widely differing theories taken place. One large group 
of Realists, as Mr. Bosanquet has pointed out, have stated their 
position in such a way that they have come very close to Idealism, or, 
as he now prefers to call it, Speculative Philosophy; for they regard 


philosophy as a way of universals, and abolish the old distinction 
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between the real and the idea. Under the fire of realistic and prag- 
matic criticism, Idealism has discarded the remnants of Berkeleyanism 
and psychism, the too facile apologetic which was the most widely 
known characteristic of some of its representatives, and realized anew 
the severe austerity of its proper method. The Pragmatists refuse 
as yet to be metaphysical; but they also have elements of Aristotle 
in them, and are trying to make some place for theory as well as 
practice. In short, the philosophia perennis is still living and growing. 

And such a Summa Pbhilosophica as Professor Lovejoy proposes 
might do much to further its growth. It would undoubtedly be an 
honorable undertaking for American philosophers; the only other 
coéperative work of the sort, so far as I know, is the dictionary of 
terminology which the French Societé have been issuing Such a 
Summa would be an enormous and arduous undertaking, even for 
many collaborators; sed omnia praeclara tam difficilia quam rara sunt 


EDMUND H. HOLLANDs. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Theory of Abstract Ethics. By Tuomas WHITTAKER. Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press, 1916.—Pp. ix, 126. 

Mr. Whittaker tells us that his present book is “‘the result of long reflections, 
but was actually called forth by Professor Juvalta’s Old and New Problem of 
Morality,”’ which has convinced him that the @ priori in some sense cannot 
be avoided and that “English Experientialism, largely justified though it 
was and is, must inevitably be modified in the end by the Continental Ration- 
alism that found its most powerful expression in Kant.”’ He declares that he 
has always held that liberty and justice furnish the link between ethics and 


politics, but that tl 


» study of Juvalta’s book has led him to recognize in them 
an ethically a priori element. Perhaps the great world-war and the ethical 
questions it has brought to the front have had the greatest influence in chang- 
ing his point of view, as indeed they have led other thinkers to revise their 
theories of morality. The ruthless violation of liberty and justice has revived 
the conviction in many souls that some things are absolutely wrong whether 
they succeed or not, whether they lead to survival in evolution or not, whether 
they make the particular State that does them prosperous or not. At any 
rate, our author seems to be expressing a natural moral reaction to the condi- 
tions of the present when he writes: “If by reflective thought, without refer- 
ence to ends egoistic or altruistic, we recognize in ourselves and others rights 
which it is ethically wrong that any force should suppress, then, even in the 
hour of the defeat supposed final in the universe, the idea of right would still 
affirm itself: ‘Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’”’ I do not mean 
to imply that Mr. Whittaker has been swayed by temporary moral indignation 
and that he has allowed his fee lings to get the better of his judgment; I merely 


f 


wish to suggest that the great experiences of the last three years may have 
given him a deeper insight into the true ethical values than the reflections of a 
life-time and the reading of Juvalta’s book. 

Mr. Whittaker has come to recognize an @ priori or transcendental element 
(in the Kantian sense) in human knowledge and in human morality. The 
moral law is not a deduction from any end but is valid simply as law. The 
general expression for it is justice, to which actions prompted by egoistic and 
altruistic motives are alike under the obligation of submitting. The obliga- 
tion is imposed by the rational will of the individual person, who imposes the 
law upon himself. ‘The choice of good may be largely an affair of rational 
preference; we may think that persons who choose differently fail in ration- 
ality; but, till the question of justice comes in, there does not seem to be that 
which characterizes strictly moral approval or disapproval. This is really 


unique; and it is here, I hold, that the a priori element in ethics is inexpugn- 
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able.”” What Utilitarians cannot get out of their ends is stringent obligation. 
What Rationalists cannot get out of their forms or laws is any actual end to 
be pursued. The moral law, however, assigns limiting conditions to the 
pursuit of different ends. Thus there is no specially “‘ moral life’’; but morality 
in the distinctive sense is of universal obligation. Various types have the 
right to choose different kinds of good and to pursue them in their difference, 
and all may be equally moral in doing this. No one, however, can say that 
he has the right to disregard justice. 

The generalized doctrine of right or justice Mr. Whittaker calls Abstract 
Ethics: it is a kind of logic of conduct. The pursuit of good in its detail, or 
the Art of Life, consists of many arts, instinctive, empirical, or deduced from 
some branch or branches of science as the case may be. Concrete or Applied 
Ethics is the application of the principles of abstract ethics to the pursuit of 
good. Abstract ethics does not need to be constructed: Mr. Whittaker finds 
it in Kant. The categorical imperative, however, has little value, he thinks, 
being too formal. It is the second maxim regarding the mutual respect of 
persons for one another as ends and not mere means that “is well entitled 
to a place of its own as a classical expression of the idea of justice for a society 
in which freedom is explicitly recognized."” The third maxim concerning the 
autonomy of the will serves to bring out still more clearly the conditions of a 
moral personality. ‘Any action, whether altruistic or egoistic, and whether 
positively meritorious or not, may be called moral when it does not infringe 
the laws of justice, conceived of course in the ethical and not merely in the 


’ 


legal sense.’ ‘“‘What remains of Kant’s a priori method is the recognition 
that the supreme ethical maxims, though by themselves insufficient to deter- 
mine a positive code of conduct, have a validity that no deduction from ends 
could confer on them. The law of justice is not a mere means to any good 
whatever; though action in accordance with it is undoubtedly a means to the 
greatest goods.”’ 

In emphasizing the law of justice as an a priori moral element, Mr. Whittaker 
has hit upon the notion which utilitarian moralists have had the greatest 
difficulty in explaining on the basis of their theory. Indeed, it may be said 
that they have tacitly or openly accepted it as a rational principle. Bentham 
insists that every one shall count for one and no one for more than one; Mill 
incorporates this principle as an essential ciause in the utilitarian formula of 
the general happiness; and Sidgwick accepts certain absolute practical prin- 
ciples, of which justice in the sense that “it cannot be right for A to treat B 
in a manner in which it would be wrong for B to treat A,” etc., is one. We 
are led to inquire, however, in reading Mr. Whittaker’s interesting and sug 
gestive book, what exactly he means by justice and whether there are not other 
a priort elements in morality. He finds in Kant’s command: “So act as to 
treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any other, in every 
case as an end withal, never as a means only,” a classical expression of the 
idea of justice. This principle seems to me to include more than the idea of 


justice, as it is understood, for example, by Sidgwick; it emphasizes the worth 
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of the human personality as an end in itself, as the supreme good. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Whittaker will supplement this able little volume by a 
thorough study of justice and liberty. It would also be helpful to the reader 
of the present work if he would take up the notion of the ‘good’ in its relation 
to the idea of ‘obligation.’ 


FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Les sources médiévales de la philosophie de Locke. Par Epouarp KRAKOWSKI. 

Paris, Jouve et Cie, 1915.—Pp. 215. 

In this book Dr. Krakowski attempts to lay bare the medieval sources of 
Locke’s philosophy. He finds that the English thinker made a fairly careful 
study of certain medieval philosophers, and that the teachings which his 
successors believed to be peculiarly his own came to him from his predecessors. 
There can be no doubt that Locke became acquainted with the theological 
and philosophical thought of the Middle Ages both at Westminster School 
and at Christ College, Oxford, and that he was particularly attracted to the 
doctrines of such writers as William of Occam and Pierre de la Ramée. In- 
deed, not one of the early modern philosophers ignored the traditions of the 
past and created absolutely new ways of thinking; all of them reveal traces 
of the influence of the great medieval speculators. Even those elements in 
their conceptions which strike us as specifically modern are not always wholly 
new; the modern spirit, which moves the thinking of men like Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, Hobbes, and Leibniz, did not appear suddenly, as if 
shot out of a pistol; and the Middle Ages are not as black as they are painted. 
The truth is we find tendencies to modernism in medieval thought as well as 
tendencies to medievalism in the modern era; and we find both of them 
together in many a leader of thought. Locke's religious faith is, as Dr. 
Krakowski says, like that of a medieval man; and his attempts to harmonize 
reason and revelation and to prove the existence of angels make one wonder 
how he could have become the father of English deism. If he had confined 
himself to such tasks, he would not have left a very deep impress upon his 
times. Dr. Krakowski regards as his chief claim to originality his successful 
synthesis of the old theories and modern science. This does not seem to me 
to tell the whole story, unless, perhaps, we interpret his synthesis in the 
Hegelian sense. It must not be forgotten that after all Locke’s chief work 
was “‘an essay concerning human understanding,” and that he regarded as 
his most important problem the theory of knowledge, the examination of the 
nature and origin of knowledge, with a view to discovering its validity. It is 
significant that Dr. Krakowski pays little attention to Book IV of the Essay; 
he cites a number of references to this important phase of the work at the 
end of his fourth chapter, in which he discusses primary and secondary quali- 
ties, in order to show that Locke criticized the scholastic teaching and must 
therefore have known it in part; but he does not show that Locke’s own con. 


clusions here are rooted in medieval thought. To be sure, we must not lose 
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sight of the fact that Dr. Krakowski’s task was to trace Locke's teachings to 
their sources, and that he cannot be blamed for ignoring such elements of his 
philosophy as are not fully represented in medieval writers. I simply wish 
to point out that a book of this kind is apt to give one a false impression of a 
great thinker’s place in history; his contribution dwindles into insignificance 
when we emphasize his kinship with, or opposition to, his predecessors, and 
fail to take account of his work as a whole. Whatever may have been his 
debt to the past, Locke approached his problems in a spirit quite distinct 
from that of his forerunners; and it was his method rather than his results 
which made his work popular and fruitful. FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Lettres inédites de John Locke a ses amis Nicolas Thoynard, Philippe Van 
Limborch et Edward Clarke. Publiées avec une introduction et des notes 
explicatives par HENRI OLLION et T. J. De Boer. Le Have, Nijhoff, 
1912.—Pp. x, 258. 

The letters which have come down to us from Locke have importance 
because they furnish us with a wealth of biographical material; they tell us 
what books and things aroused his keenest interests, and aid us in under- 
standing the intellectual life of the thinker. At a time when specialistic 
journals were few, the need of an interchange of thoughts among scholars 
was satisfied by correspondence of a kind not common today; and we are 
indebted to this circumstance for a body of literature which often illuminates 
not only the teachings but the personalities of men like Spinoza, Descartes, 
Locke, and Leibniz. The letters in this collection, published from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, contain very little of philosophical value, but 
they do give us an insight into the workings of the writer’s mind; they furnish 
the complement, as Dr. Ollion expresses it, to the Essay concerning Human 
Understanding, putting the theory into practice, as it were; and they assist 
us in discovering the principal object of that work. They also reveal to us 
the books Locke loved to read: books on medicine and natural history; the 
accounts of travelers; works of Biblical exegesis and the history of religion 
written by unprejudiced men like Limborch and Thoynard; and, besides, 
technological and inffustrial treatises. 

The collection contains letters to Thoynard written in French and Latin 
(the same letter in many cases changing from one language to the other), 
between the years 1678 to 1701; to van Limborch, written in Latin (1684- 
1704), and to Edward Clarke, written in English and dating from 1692 to 
1701. The edition is supplied with short biographies of Locke’s correspondents 
and with an abundance of explanatory notes. FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Spiritual Interpretation of History. By SHAILER MATHEWS. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1916.—Pp. x, 227. 
We have in these William Belden Noble Lectures an essay on the philosophy 


of history. The limits of a small volume do not permit of a comprehensive 
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treatment of so vast a subject; but the author, by confining himself to matters 
of essential importance is able to offer a cogent and persuasive argument. 
Many references are given, especially to recent works upon the evolution of 
social and political institutions, which will certainly prove helpful to readers 
who are interested to pursue further reading in connection with the subject. 
The author's conception of the world-process is of course idealistic and theistic, 
but it is an ethical or even a pragmatic rather than an absolute idealism which 
he defends. He insists that the true method of historical interpretation is to 
treat history as a genetic process and not as a collection of static facts. Inter- 
pretation will therefore depend upon the discovery of genetic relationships 
both prior and subsequent to any event or epoch under investigation. He is, 
however, at pains to disavow any all-inclusive monistic interpretation of his- 
tory: The investigator who proceeds inductively must guard against postu- 
lating any fixed end or ultimate goal as the objective of the historical move- 
ment. But if the world-process is truly a “ going concern’ it must reveal some 
general tendency or direction which a fair and intelligent induction from the 
facts of history will make plain. Such an inductive investigation will, the 


1 


author believes, show a general direction in history away from what is mechan- 


istic, economic, and animal, and toward that which is personal and ethical. 
The most formidable obstacle to such spiritual interpretation of history is 
found in the geographic and economic theories of history which seem now to 
dominate the thought of working historians. The author gives full recognition 
to the weight of scientific authority which at present sustains such interpre- 
tations and adopts the sound strategy of attributing to the physical factors 
all the efficacy claimed for them—short of actual control. He is careful to 
show how at every stage of human progress geographic situation and economic 
tension furnish the conditions under which personal development is achieved. 
To prove his own thesis of the spiritual significance of historical development 
against thoroughly mechanical interpretations he maintains that the course 
of social evolution tends to set from materialistic situations toward (1) the 
substitution of the authority of inner sanctions and inhibitions for the appeal 
to force; (2) the increasing appreciation of the personal worth of the indi- 
vidual; and (3) the transformation of the fight for rights into the giving of 
justice. These three inductions he defends in succeeding chapters and 
marshals an array of evidence sufficient, it would seem, to impress any mind 
open to conviction.—Several troublesome typographical errors were noticed; 
in the references given on p. 169 Bosanquet’s Principle of Individuality and 
Value is attributed to Bradley. 
HENRY WILKES WRIGHT. 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE. 
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The Philosophy of William James. By Tu. Flournoy. Authorized trans- 
lation by Edwin B. Holt and William James, Jr. New York, Henry Holt 
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Cycles of Personal Belief. By Watpvo E. Forses. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917.—Pp. vi, 148. $1.25 net. 


The Organism as a Whole. By Jacques Logs. New York and London, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1916.—Pp. viii, 369. $2.50 net. 


The Morals of Monopoly and Competition. By Homer BLOosseR REED. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, George Banta Publishing Company, 1916.—Pp. iv, 
143. 


The Essentials of Logic. By R. W.SELLARS. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1917.—Pp. vii, 349. $1.60 net. 

















SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


{ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte des 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
tcal Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Uttaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph. Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia; V. f. w. PA. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; 
Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. 
Psych Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abtl.: 


Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


The Limits of Effective Legal Action. RoscorE Pounp, Int. J. E., XXVII, 2, 


The history of law shows that the problem of enforcement of law is the 


problem of the intrinsic limitations of effective legal action. We can treat 


the development of law under five headings. (1) Primitive laws, in which the 
moral and legal are undifferentiated and law exists mainly to keep peace 
among groups of kindred. Abstract justice is secondary; the limits of en- 
forcement are the primary consideration. (2) Strict law, where abstract 


justice is formulated in terms of inflexible rules. The moral aspects of a 
situation or of conduct are disregarded, and the field of operation being thus 
limited there is no problem of enforcement. (3) Law of equity, representing 
the infusion of purely moral ideas into law; the individual as the moral unit 
becomes the legal unit; the attempt is made to make the legal coincide with 
the moral law, and consequently the problem of enforcement becomes acute. 
Magisterial discretion gains too wide a scope and justice becomes too personal 
and uncertain. (4) Maturity of law. Law is once more embodied in de- 
terminate rules and limited to a definite sphere of action. Equality and 
security are the keynotes, equality through the certainty of rules, security 
through the maintenance of property and contract. The problem of en- 
forcement is again solved through the limitation of the sphere of action and 
by relegating certain aspects of human conduct and relations to social control. 
(5) Our contemporary situation; which has much in common, as is illustrated 
by striking parallels, with the stage of equity. Legislation is once more 
attempting to cover the whole range of human relations and again the problem 
of enforcement becomes critical. The situation demands an analysis of the 
limitations inherent in the administration of justice according to law. The 
first set of limitations arises from the difficulty of determining the facts, com- 
plicated by the exigencies of jury trial. These difficulties prevent the law 
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from securing the full rights of personality. The intangibility of duties puts 
great strain upon legal action and involves very often, as in the case of juvenile 
offences, the creation of various administrative agencies whose effectiveness 
is dubious. The subtlety with which many important interests are infringed 
makes legal action difficult and the cases arising from these infringements 
tend to make the law ridiculous. Legal machinery is inapplicable to many 
human relations; thus conjugal rights have no external sanction today beyond 
the moral sense of the community. Finally, legal action is limited by the 
necessity of appealing to individuals to set the law in motion, a limitation 
lessened to some extent by the institution of the public prosecutor, but not 
entirely removed. Much progress has been made in the art of drafting 
legislation, but the life of law is in its enforcement and the law-maker must 
keep in mind not only the form of the rule and the abstract justice of its 


content but all the conditions of its enforcement. 
Wm. E. BiIncHam. 


Liberty and Democracy. H. B. ALEXANDER. Int. J. E., XXVII, 2, pp. 131- 

149. 

The European War, resulting in the shattering of Europe’s humanitarian 
ideals, forces on Americans a critical examination of our notion of liberty 
which is based on those ideals, and forms the foundation of our political 
thought. Edward Meyer, the famous historian, has recently suggested that 
our boasted freedom is only an illusion, and this suggests that our examina- 
tion might fruitfully begin with a consideration of the German ideal of liberty. 
Meyer remarks that the German and the Anglo-Saxon ideals of the State are 
opposed, and this leads us to suspect that we have here the basis of the op- 
posing ideals of liberty. Hugo Miinsterberg has expressed this German view 
of the State in the terse statement that the state exists not for the individuals, 
but the individuals for the state, which is a living being above all individuals, 
an over-individual soul. According to this point of view, liberty is public 
and not private; the freedom of the individual will consists in its agreement 
with the will of the state. This view of the state is diametrically opposed 
to the French, English, and American, and the German notion of liberty is to 
the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon no liberty at all. The Germans gain, no doubt, 
for this lack of personal freedom by ‘efficiency.’ Prussian militarism is a 
feudalism whose basis is not liberty but loyalty, and necessarily excludes the 
notion of equality. The writer questions the truth of the German con- 
ception of the cosmopolis and of the polity based thereon. The universe is 
not exclusively mental and spiritual, the exercise of the reason itself is de- 
pendent upon the existence of material, or irrational, factors and situations, 
and the essence of freedom is to make a rational choice. It follows that the 
utterly ‘efficient’ state can be neither rational nor free; political reason can 
exist only among free citizens. Although reason is thus conditioned by a 
material situation, yet it is essentially a condition of withdrawal from the 


material and physical; it is consequently anti-social and individual in character. 
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The realization of ideal values demands not only individual liberty but also 


individual detachment, therefore reason is to be sought in democratic, and 


not in collectivistic states; the over-individual state is a monstrosity, the 
Prussian militarism is a modern feudalism despiritualized and imbruted by a 
conception of the state in which there is no true reason or true humanity. 
Seeking a foundation for a positive estimate of true democracy according to 
true principles of rational liberty we note first that historically democracies 
have been short-lived. It is easier to act than to think, consequently demo- 
cracy tends to degenerate intoa mob. Plato remarked that an evil democracy 
was the least evil of all evil states because least efficient but he depreciated a 
good democracy for the same reason. But, we ask, is efficiency the measure 
? Law and justice are expressions of imperfection; they are 


ol goodness: 
definable only in terms of irreconcilable conflicts. Democracies are possible 
only where some strife exists; this is the secret of their instability. Does this 


render democratic liberty impossible? Can we maintain organization for 


material interests and avoid organization of ideal interests? Such an achieve- 


ment is possible only on the basis of a clearer conception of law and justice. 


“Law, in the state, is the equivalent of self-control in the individual; justice 


is the equivalent of the restraint of reason and the love of truth. . .. Liberty 


is the delicate equilibrium of life, and like all life it is a state of individual souls.”’ 


Justice is a perpetual will which should be directed to rendering each his due 
and to defending in and for each his right. This will is possible of cultivation 
only in democracies, but there is a question as to whether it can be maintained, 


and there are indications that in the United States we are failing to do so. 


The only remedy is that attempted by Socrates for the Athenian democracy, 


the personal inspiration of personal thought. 


Wa. E. BINGHAM. 


Quieltism. Rurus M. Jones. Harvard Theological Rev., X, 1, pp. I-51. 
Quietism was the most intense stage of European Mysticism. There are, 

for Quietism, two levels in the universe. One level is ‘nature,’ which is 

godless and ruined. The other level is the supernatural. Man is depraved. 


Consequently, nothing divine can originate in man as man. The Quietist 


sought to be free from all efforts of self direction. He sought the complete 


‘quiet’ of the ‘creature,’ the crucifixion of self. Then out of this state of 
pure repose, in which the mind thinks and desires and wills nothing, divine 


ll spontaneously come. Passivity is thus only a condition of 


movings will sj 
divine moving. Quietism does not mean inaction. The soul which is directed 
by a divine principle can accomplish wonders. Quietism, moreover, implies 


intense spiritual action. All the powers of consciousness are brought into 
complete focal unity. This state of concentration is reached by a single 
mighty act. When the state is once reached, the soul becomes a living center 
of receptivity into which God flows, and where He takes the place of the 
crucified self and guides the individual's actions. In this complete concen- 


tration, the mind takes no note of its own processes. Pure prayer is a unitive 
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state in which all thoughts and desires are banished. It is a total absorption 
in God. Pure faith is without any definite beliefs or expectations. Pure 
love loves nothing finite or particular. It seeks no return and loves for the 
sake of love alone. Prominent in Italian Quietism was Miguel de Molinos. 
He was born about 1627 in Spain, but lived much of his life at Rome. In 
1675, he published his Guida Spirituale. There are two stages of spiritual 
life, meditation and contemplation. In meditation, reason is operative. 
The attention is fixed upon the central truths of Christianity. Contemplation 
does not begin until there is a complete absence of thought and of effort. 
The soul enters perfect peace, fearing nothing, desiring nothing, resting in 
unselfish love and wordless prayer. The soul must do without enjoyment, 
and even without signs of divine favor. The Holy Spirit operates unhindered 
only in an absolute silence of thoughts and in a complete absence of all self 
activity. The quieter J keep, therefore, the better all things succeed. Moli- 
nos gathered numerous disciples. These tended to discount the value of 
church services. Many Quietists believed that one complete surrender to 
God would bring grace enough to continue through all eternity. The church 
finally decided to stamp out Quietism, and Molinos was arrested. Quietism 
spread widely, however, in Spain, Italy, and France. The prophetess of 
French Quietism was Madame Guyon, who was born in 1648. After having 
once had a deep spiritual experience, she passed into a period of spiritual 
desolation, in which she lost all sense of the divine presence. She emerged, 
however, with a richer experience than before. She reached a state of per- 
petual union with God. “Her-self’’ was dead, and a ‘‘God-self’’ came to 
take its place. Formerly, her will had submitted to God; now it had dis- 
appeared entirely. She was only a passive divine instrument, moved from 
within. One of her books, Les Torrents Spirituels, was written automatically 
by a movement which she could not resist. Before writing, she did not 
know what she was going to say. As she wrote, she found herself relieved. 
Madame Guyon shows many hysterical symptoms, and many of her actions 
appear foolish to us. But there is a real spiritual power in her notwithstanding 
her mental disorder. She regarded herself as sent to be the instrument of a 
far-reaching spiritual reformation. Madame Guyon exercised a great in- 
fluence upon Fénelon. She felt that she was destined to prepare him for 
great spiritual leadership. Fénelon was much more cautious and conserva- 
tive in his Quietism than was Madame Guyon. He had great respect for her, 
however, and refused to join in condemning her when she was imprisoned. 
Fénelon was a strange mingling of the man of the world and the saint, but 
he was really striving to promote spirituality. Quietism was an attempt to 
find a direct union with the Infinite without the mediation of priests and 
sacraments. Thus the movement had Protestant tendencies. Quietism, 
however, shows the foolishness of regarding man as depraved and of trying to 
annihilate human powers. The religious life succeeds only as the personality 
is developed. Quietism, moreover, was too abstract to be translated into 


real human life. 
MELVIN RIGG. 
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L’idéalisme positif. Dr. Grasset. Rev. Ph., XLII, 2, pp. 171-189. 

Positive Idealism is the application of the positivistic method to the ideal- 
istic principle. This idealism does not deny the objective reality of matter. 
All knowledge of reality is referred to the thinking subject, but not all reality. 
Positive Idealism studies matter, but always by the medium of the psychical 
human fact. Positive Idealism does not enter into metaphysical discussions, 
and can be reconciled in practice with either Spiritualism or Materialism. 
The purpose of Positive Idealism is to establish a philosophy founded upon 
positive science, which shall have the authority of a science and which can 
be universally accepted by men without damage to their freedom of thought. 
Positive Idealism must be based on human biology, or the positive study of 
man. Previous attempts to reconcile Idealism with science have started 
with general biology or even with universal science. Such attempts can lead 
only to the negation of psychology, morals, and sociology, because they do not 
distinguish human phenomena from other phenomena. In defining the psychic 
phenomenon, I wish to consider only the material element in human function- 
ing. The nervous system receives external energy, stores it, transforms it, 
and then sends it out to the exterior. When this process is immediate, the 
act is reflex. When the process is prolonged, the act is psychic. Psychic 
phenomena have their seat in the cerebral cortex. The word ‘ psychical’ is 
more general than the words ‘conscious’ and ‘mental.’ The psychic phenomena 
of somnambulism and hypnosis remain subconscious. The psychic function 
of man should be divided into psychism superior and psychism inferior. 
The act of composing an article is an example of psychism superior, The 
act of the typist is an example of psychism inferior. It is automatic and 
unconscious, but yet psychic. The two psychisms are generally associated. 
Emotions contain two kinds of elements, psychical elements and non- 
psychical elements. Both are physiological. Much light can be thrown on 
the emotions by the study of these non-psychic elements, but such a study 
cannot take the place of a study of the psychic emotional state itself. The 
psychic and the physiological are not two distinct orders. There is no 
sudden break from the physiological to the psychical the moment that the 
nervous current passes into the cortical neurone. Psychic phenomena are 
different in some respects from non-psychic physiological phenomena. Each 
type is susceptible of a distinct type of study. But psychical phenomena 
are physiological phenomena, and are capable of a positive scientific study 
as are the non-psychic physiological phenomena. 


MELVIN RIGG. 


Sur quelques formes de nos efforts. J. Puiirpre. Rev. Ph., No. 493, I, pp. 
37-59. 
What are the elements which, in their diverse modalities, constitute the 
different forms of our efforts? Philosophers and psychologists differ greatly 
in regard to this question, and an inquiry into the common use of the word 


‘effort’ helps but little. In physiological terms description is easy; it is an 
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act necessitating an expenditure of muscular energy beyond our ordinary 
measure; “it consists in displaying at a given moment an intense muscular 
contraction in order to overcome a considerable obstacle.’”’ (H. Beaumis.) 
The common type here is thoracic effort. The real moment of effort in this 
process is the final one, when the exercise of muscular energy brings into action 
our osseous levers against a resistance in order to overcome it, because this 
puts our energies to work beyond their usual limits. Corresponding to this 
activity there are internal, invisible modifications of tissues which are funda- 
mental to it, the circulatory and glandular systems which stand between our 
nervous organization and the muscular. Behind all this physiological ap- 
paratus, however, we have as ultimate fact a mental adaptation; there is with 
man no effort without a certain play of intelligence. But the analysis of the 
physiological stages is necessary for an understanding of the mental deter- 
minations which are their inner face. For the physiologist effort can be 
analyzed into elements, but it presents itself to consciousness as a perfect 
unity. One of the essential elements of effort, whether sensorial or intel- 
lectual, is preference, a mind open to some ideas, closed to others. Effort is 
essentially active and spontaneous; it cannot be induced by purely abstract 
ideas, nor can it be realized by cerebral, intellectual, or moral habits. These 
are merely auxiliaries. It implies the unknown, it is an attempt to realize what 
is not habitual, to make quality of energy prevail over quantity, to pass 
beyond the power at our disposal, thanks to a new organization whose essential 
element is of the mental order. An analysis of effort into its principal degrees 
reveals four principal stages. (1) The inhibition at the beginning of effort, 
analogous to the act by which we limit the field of vision in order to fix an 
object, which prepares for the exercise of our activity by a kind of delimitation. 
(2) The putting to work of our energy within the field thus limited. Here the 
factor of personality is dominant, since the effort can only succeed in realizing 
the forms of activity already developed by our personal habits. (3) The 
essential character of effort is however to surpass the banal rhythm of daily 
life; it commences where we actually surpass ourselves. In this sense we 
may say that effort always involves a risk as we are employing unknown 
forces; consequently it supposes, and gives us, a completer consciousness of 
ourselves. (4) The elements which mount from the depths of our spon- 
taneity at the moment effort is realized, a rising state of energy to the point 
of the emergence of our personal activity, and an expenditure of energy which 
surpasses without destroying the rhythm that an intelligent experience makes 
us adopt as the law privileged to exercise our forces. In the last analysis 
the ultimate element of effort is a form of energy at once representative and a 
rising state issuing from our experience, in accord with it and yet surpassing it. 
It is a reflective impulse of growing initiative, an exercise of our personality 


and of our will, in order to make them accomplish more than we believe 


possible. 
Wa. E. BINGHAM. 
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L’idéalisme de Taine. R. Lenore. Rev. de Mét., XXIII, 6, pp. 859-878. 
Amid the diversity of Taine’s writings, produced no doubt by the diversity 
of influences which were brought to bear on his thinking, two dominant, 
though partly contradictory, tendencies must be noticed, the one leading him 
toward positivism, the other toward an assertion of the rights of reason. 
These writings were not intended to give his philosophy a systematic form, 
and yet a unity of direction can be traced in them. (I) Taine’s Intellectual 
Development. Although Taine had little taste for the particular sciences, 
the most important characteristic of his mind was an enthusiasm for clear 
and definite ideas which could be proved once for all by scientific logic. He 
placed no faith in the emotions, nor in intuition; nevertheless his purely 
logical imagination was tempered by the great flexibility of his intellect. A 
study of Spinoza and Kant and an acquaintance with German romanticism 
and French positivism made him cognizant of all the tendencies which were 
dominant in nineteenth century thought. Accepting these influences, he 
became their master and did not lose his independence of spirit. (II) The 
Metaphysical Conception of Nature. Taine’s metaphysical position may be 
defined in terms of the official philosophy (eclecticism), which he combats, 
and the philosophy of immanence, which he accepts. He is too critical and 
not imaginative enough to appreciate fully the beauties of romanticism, but 
it is from Hegel that he derives the elements of a doctrine of substance and 
causality. He begins by accepting the Spinozistic theory of substance, and, 
realizing the problem of the relation of God to the world which that con- 
ception raises, solves the difficulty by adopting the Hegelian theory of develop- 
ment and immanence. Development for him, however, is not purely logical, 
but a living evolution of forces by means of which the world presents not 
only a unity of organization, but also a unity of composition. Reality mani- 
fests itself to us in particular things, which possess individuality and so appear 
undetermined and free, but, since there is not a particular substance under- 
lying each phenomenon, all the events of the world, including psychical facts 
and social facts, are under a strict necessity. A cause, furthermore, is an 
active, productive force, not necessarily a metaphysical entity, but a con- 
dition internal to a group of facts by means of which they are explained. 
Thus he agrees with Hegel that knowledge is possible because the truth is in 


s the rational. (III) The Scientific Conception of Nature. 


things, the real 
The publication of L’intelligence marks a new departure in Taine’s thought. 
Influenced by the reaction against Hegelianism, he turns away from a priori 
metaphysics toward science and a study of contemporary philosophers. He 
agrees with J. S. Mill that bodies have no existence apart from the sensations 
they produce, but holds that matter is not only the possibility of sensations 
but the necessity of sensations. Further, he identifies necessity with force, 
claiming that the world of the physicist is a system of forces, which are the 
real subject matter of thought, while the sensations arising from them are 
illusory. Behind the thing there is an idea; behind the phenomenon, a law; 


behind the particular, a universal. But for him the logical movement of 
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thought is not synthetic, but analytic and deductive. Mathematics affords 
us the true example of reason, since all judgments are equations, or substi- 
tutions of terms. Furthermore, experimental science is of a piece with 
mathematics, their differences being only apparent and not essential. It 
follows, therefore, that all the laws of nature can be regarded as manifestations 
of the law of the conservation of motion, and that they derive their necessity 
from their analytic character, that is to say, because the truth is in things and 


motion itself is a modification of thought. 
F. W. A. MILLER. 


La logique de la médecine, d’aprés Cabanis. F. COLONNA p'IstTRIA. Rev. de 

Mét., XXIV, 1, pp. 59-73. 

In all the works of Cabanis the inspiration is eminently practical and 
social. His writings bear directly on the two principal problems whose study 
forms the introduction to the philosophy of medicine. What are the limits 
of the certainty to which medicine can pretend? What is the method which 
should assure its development? Cabanis analyzes with great precision all 
the difficulties which oppose the constitution of medicine as a science. The 
first of these is the mysterious character of life itself. The doctor must resign 
himself to be ignorant of the nature and first causes of disease, unless one 
means by first cause the positive conditions of the appearance and develop- 
ment of the disease. A greater obstacle lies in the diversity of diseases and 
the complexity of their character. There are however a few elements which, 
by their multiple combinations, produce the illusion of an infinite variety. 
The analysis of these can serve as a basis for what Cabanis calls the symptom- 
atic method. As to the practical difficulty of defining the nature and action 
of remedies, Cabanis replies that one cannot claim for medicine the certainty 
of calculus and that time and effort will finally bring a decision on debatable 
points. Medicine is the work of nature and has in nature its eternal basis 
and means of perfection. Medicine has reached according to Cabanis a 
decisive phase in its history; the time is propitious to accomplish in this domain 
a reform comparable to that of which Descartes has been the promotor in 
general philosophy. In other words, in the medicine of the past ideas pre- 
tended to dominate facts, in the medicine of the future it will be the facts 











which will impose their reality on the intellect. Cabanis makes analysis, in 
method, fulfill the function at once of classification and interpretation, giving 
it under four heads: (1) Descriptive analysis; (2) Analysis of decomposition; 
(3) Historical analysis; and (4) Analysis of deduction. In medical discovery 
the most efficacious generally is historical analysis. Deduction is absolutely 
certain only where the data are limited and invariable. In regard then to 
the logic of medicine the ambition to investigate first causes is illusory and 
dangerous. There are phenomena whose succession is regular and this order 
forms the only legitimate object to which the investigation of medicine may 
be applied. In relation to method, however, medicine like the other sciences 


is tributary to philosophy and owes to it its unity. 





VIRGINIA BAKER. 
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Ueber Einheit und Fortschritt des Menschengeschlechts im Welt-Krieg 1914/16. 
ALFRED Wotrr. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II Abteilung, XXII, 2, pp. 103-117. 
The title seems contradictory and meaningless in view of the present 

situation. But before the year 1914 internationalism, the thought of the 

unity of the human race, had arisen from multiple reasons, from common 

ecclesiastical and religious feelings, from cosmopolitanism resulting from a 

narrowing of the world, etc. The question that faces us is: Are there not 

still in the midst of the war surviving effects of this time of 1914? And one 
can answer it in the affirmative. 

Wars are today wars of whole peoples in the sense that the whole people is 
drawn into them in sympathy, that the life of the individual is the existence 
of the nation. It is the burden of the war and the intensity of the participants 
which forms the basis for a fundamental feeling which no living being can 
escape. Itseffect is shown in the internal affairs of the states; in the appeals 
of the nations which recognize no parties, in the relation of the individual in 
general to the state, a relation which has everywhere become closer. It is 
true also that in the province of the war itself, its form and means are not so 
different as might be supposed from the internal condition of the states. 
The states in this world war are in the last analysis brothers of a national 
family, one of which is younger, not mature enough for the hard struggle, 
others are too old and therefore summoned to die, others, again, come forth 
in the full bloom of their strength, therefore the victory falls to them. In 
the last class are the Germans. Thus is explained the superiority of the Ger- 
mans, thus also is explained the fact that there is a certain level attained by 
all in equipment and preparation, in tactics and strategy. This unanimity 
is seen even in the style in which military despatches are written, similar in 
their brevity, in their actual or feigned tendency to truth. Various are the 
theories of justification for this struggle: (1) the war is one of existence; (2) a war 
of defense; (3) a just war to equalize fortunes; (4) a holy war waged by Islam. 
But each nation is firm in the belief that it is a chosen people. In the way 
the nations judge one another as opponents we find to be universal, not merely 
the lack of understanding, the attempt at generalization, but also a determined 
scheme of judging. Here the general tendency is to underrate the enemy and 
his fortunes and achievements. But there is a brighter side to this resemblance 
of the warring nations, in the provisions which all have made in war, such as 
the laws forbidding alcoholic drinks during mobilization, It has been proved 
moreover that, even in a war as great as this, states can hold out financially 
through a re-organization of political economy, through the institution of 
loans and other devices. Thus even the hostile nations involuntarily betray 
the essential unity of the world. VIRGINIA BAKER. 


Skizze tiber begriffliches Denken und Anschauung. M. Lewinski. Ar. f. sys. 
Ph., XXII, 3, pp. 197-219. 
(1) The Method of Philosophy. From the very beginning, two conflicting 
tendencies struggle against each other in the history of philosophy. The 
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first, which finds its classical representative in Plato and those of the Greek 
philosophers who place the concept at the heart and center of spiritual life, 
may be called the mythico-religious school; the other, represented in Greek 
thought by Democritus, lays more emphasis in constructing a theory of 
reality on the clearness obtained from the perception of successive phenomena, 
and may be designated as the tendency toward rationalistic clarity. In 
modern times, although certain considerations still need to be advanced in 
its defence, the latter method seems to have taken the ascendancy. The 
psychological analysis of the thought processes is appealed to for the solu- 
tion of all philosophical problems, and yet criticisms of this identification of 
philosophy and psychology arise everywhere. Some hold that, since psy- 
chology has a different subject-matter, it cannot ultimately answer philo- 
sophical questions. But this objection is peculiarly short-sighted, for, if the 
two disciplines differ in this respect, we need to be told with what objects 
philosophy concerns itself. Others claim that philosophy deals with questions 
of value and validity, and that these matters do not admit of psychological 
investigation. This, however, is clearly a petitio principii, for there is no 
approach to these questions except that of psychology. In fact, the attack 
on the reduction of philosophy to psychology goes back as far as Kant, but 
even he, as well as his followers, could not dispense with psychological observa- 
tion and analysis in developing their metaphysical positions. Without going 
into the question of the relative merits of experimentation on others versus 
introspection in psychology, it seems safe to say that psychological con- 
siderations alone will give clearness and certainty to the treatment of philo- 
sophical problems. (2) The Concept. (Der Begriff.) The concept is one of 
the most important mediums by which the human mind proceeds in its 
activity, and, therefore, should be made the subject of a careful psychological 
analysis in order to determine its nature and its relation to the spiritual life. 
The popular consciousness falsely considers the concept to be a representative 
image, and associational psychology, when it describes the concept, as a 
fusion of perceptual and memory images, does not get very far beyond this 
view. The concept is, however, much more than an image. Its differentiating 
characteristics are accuracy, stability, and validity, while the particular 
images arise and decay in an untrustworthy temporal succession. The con- 
cept may be defined, then, as an element of thought considered as definitely 
related to a causal system of reality. Its meaning is expressed in a causal 
law; its content, and test, is found in particular things; its function is to 
mediate between the two, giving individuality to the latter and validity to 
the former. As such the concept stands as the unifying principle of thought. 
(3) Time and Space. Intuition and Thought. From one point of view, 
time and space must be considered as empirical conceptions. Particular 
things have a temporal quality, that is, they follow each other in temporal 
sequences, just as they have color, and this quality abstracted from them is 
Likewise the concept of space is formed by abstracting 


the concept of time. 
To consider 


from the juxtaposition, size, and shape of particular objects. 
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space and time as a priori intuitions in the Kantian sense would be to destroy 
the conceptual unity of the thought life for which we have contended. But 
there is another point of view from which space and time must be considered 
as intuitions. Over and above the transitory temporal and spatial relations 
of objects is a duration of time and an extent of space, which are immediately 
apprehended in their unity and eternity. Duration and stability are just as 
much qualities of objects as is change, so that through the whole manifold 
of changing phenomena there runs a unified duration of time as such and a 
unified extent of pure space. By the combination of these two elements, 
the unity in variety, the identity in difference of the space-time world as 
definitely related to the causal system of reality is embraced by conceptual 


thought. 


F. W. A. MILLer. 


In welchem Verhélinis steht Spinozas Lehre von Leib und Seele su der seiner 
Vorginger? JOHANNES DrAsexke. Ar. f. G. Ph., XXII, 2, pp. 144-169. 
Setting out with the principle of methodical doubt, Descartes convinced 

himself of his own existence, of the existence of God, and of the existence of 

the outer world. The latter consisted of bodies whose essence was extension, 
and which were entirely opposed in nature to soul. Extension and soul 
were two mutually exclusive substances. God, however, was substance in 
the absolute sense, while matter and mind were only substances relatively to 
each other; each could be conceived without the other. These two substances 
were united in the human being, especially on the emotional side of man’s 
nature. Thus, in regard to the passions, Descartes said that in a sense the 
soul was in every part of the whole body. However, for Descartes the soul 
was especially related to one part of the brain, the pineal gland, from which 
it received sensations and through which it directed movements. Descartes’ 
successors were unable to find this solution satisfactory. De la Forge denied 
any natural connection between body and soul; Clauberg attributed to the 
soul a miraculous influence over the body, and to the body an occasionalistic 
causality over the soul; Cordemoy gave the will a merely occasionalistic power 
over the body; while Geulinx completely denied the possibility of mutual 
influence, and affirmed an occasionalistic relationship directly dependent upon 

God. Malebranche took what was substantially the same position. Thus 

we find the idea of God as the sole substance, which was to be Spinoza’s great 

principle, coming to the front in the development of occasionalism. Spinoza 
made God the one substance and lowered body and soul to the rank of attri- 
butes. Bodies and souls became modi of the divine substance. In his Short 

Treatise, however, Spinoza was still under the power of the Cartesian theory, 

and taught a doctrine of mutual influence mediated by animal spirits. In the 

Short Treatise soul and body were inseparable parts of one whole, and their 

unity was especially manifest in the passions, as it was for Descartes also. 

In the Ethics Spinoza teaches that each mode may be viewed under infinite 


aspects, two of which are known to us, thought and extension. As for Des- 
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cartes souls were substances, of which ideas were modi, so for Spinoza God 
was the substance, of which thought was an attribute, and souls were modi, 
or ideas. The unity of body and soul is the unity of idea and object, for the 
human soul is the idea of the human body. There can be no interaction 
between soul and body, for they are two aspects of the same thing. Has 
Spinoza solved the problem? As motions cannot become sensations, Spinoza 
can never explain sensation, nor the knowledge which arises from it. On the 
other hand, God, as the infinite substance, cannot be known, and thus human 
knowledge, adequate and inadequate, is impossible. Spinoza’s assertion that 
no one understands the action of soul on the body, suggests the insolubility 
of the problem. Although Spinoza’s solution is unsatisfactory, no better 


solution has been brought forward. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 


Die realen Grundlagen der Hegelschen Philosophie. GusTAVE KOrBER. Ar. f. 

G. Ph., XXII, 2, pp. 179-192. 

The craving for a world-view which will give life a spiritual foundation is 
bringing about a renewal of Hegelianism. It is doubted, however, that this 
imposing system itself rests on firm foundations. What are the bases of the 
Hegelian system? Hegel is held to have founded his system upon pure 
thought. But even if his system were founded upon pure thought, it would 
not necessarily be without purchase on reality. But Hegel’s system does not 
start from pure thought, but from thought inseparably united with experi- 
ence. Hegel said that the universal was the truth of sensible experience. 
He held that we were driven to mount from the particular to the universal 
by the ‘Gang der Sache selbst.’ The real is the concrete individual, the syn- 
thesis of universal and particular. Hegel's method does not need to appeal 
surreptitiously to experience, for it conceives thought in inseparable unity 
with experience from the start. The dialectical method takes up the content 
of the empirical sciences and suspends their immediately given character, 
rendering them intelligible. Understanding divides concrete realities into 
opposed phases, which thereupon contradict each other and themselves; this 
contradiction is resolved in a higher unity, which takes up and preserves the 
truth of the previously contradictory aspects. Thus Being, abstracted from 
Nothing, becomes Nothing, and Nothing, abstracted from Being, Being; the 
reality lies in Becoming. This does not mean that any determinate being 
has and has not Being, but that abstract Being is Nothing. A better example 
is the relation of Infinite and Finite. The two are inseparably united; if they 
are separated, the Infinite becomes Finite, and vice versa. The synthesis 
is the Infinite grasping itself and the Finite in itself. In the same way Essence 
and Appearance are related to each other. Thus the dialectical method has 
its fundamental value. The Hegelian system rests on a solid basis, and 


comes as near to truth as is possible with our faculties. 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 
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Nietzsche als Philosoph und die Philosophie unserer Tage. ALFRED WERNER. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXIII, 1, pp. 66-78. 

The first period of the Nietzschean philosophy involves a mystical con- 
ception of the universe strongly influenced by the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 
During the second period his positive philosophy was developed which, in 
opposition to that of the former period, recognized the importance of actuality 
and truth. Ina short time, however, Nietzsche came to recognize only that 
truth which concerns itself with the furtherance of life. The results of the 
last period, while they have the appearance of being scientific, are really the 
product of the passionate, metaphysical judgment of a poet, A review of 
Nietzsche's life-work quickly reveals the numberless contradictions and sharp 
antitheses characteristic of the poetic nature. 

Modern philosophy, as characterized by Wilhelm Wundt, reacting against 
the post-Kantian idealism, has begun to base its theories once more on the 
actual facts of sense-perception. What is now essential to philosophy is not the 
exclusion of the various sciences but the recognition and adoption of the 
methods of science. The task of philosophy, in contrast to that of logic, 
is the clarification of the basic principles of all science by pointing out the 
universality of their nature. Nietzsche did very little in the field of philosophy 
as thus defined, but if life and world problems are admitted to its jurisdiction 
he stands out as a mighty land-mark. He must, as a matter of fact, be 
understood and criticized as a poet, not as a technical philosopher,and he 
must be judged on the basis of his life-work as a whole, not on any one product 
or period of his life. 

CHarRLes H, WRIGHT. 











NOTES. 


Most readers of the Review will probably have noted the death of Professor 
John E. Russell, of Williams, on February 25. Although he but seldom at- 
tended the meetings of the Philosophical and Psychological Associations, 
Professor Russell had a rather wide acquaintance among the philosophical 
faculties of the country, and his numerous and very able contributions to the 
various technical periodicals made him well known to a wide circle of readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. For some time after graduating from Williams 
in 1872 his chief interest lay in theology, and for five years he held the chair 
of Biblical Theology in the Yale Divinity School. But in 1889 he turned 
definitely from theology to philosophy, and accepted the position of Professor 
of Philosophy at his Alma Mater. His philosophical publications began with 
an edition of Locke’s Essay (in 1891), and an article in this Review (in 1896), 
entitled ‘“‘Self-consciousness, Social Consciousness, and Nature.” Perhaps 
his most memorable work is to be found in his critical essays upon Pragmatism. 
It was characteristic of his broad and sympathetic yet subtly critical mind, 
that these pragmatic essays are on both sides of the subject. In fact nearly 
all that is to be said both for Pragmatism and against it is to be found, at 
least in outline and suggestion, within these papers. 

Professor Russell's work as a teacher showed the same combination of the 
critical and the sympathetic as did his writings. His loyalty to truth and his 
inveterate habit of looking for all possible weak points in his own position 
prevented him from giving complete adherence to any metaphysical school. 
Up to the very last his mind retained the power to surrender the old and 
accept the new, which most men lose after forty. It was in part due to this 
perennially youthful characteristic, and to his unfailing sympathy with young 


men, that he was loved by his students as few teachers are. 


Professor S. P. Hayes has leave of absence from Mount Holyoke College for 
the present semester. He is spending the half-year at the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Blind in Overbrook, where he is giving mental tests and making 
a study of the psychology of the blind. His work at Mount Holyoke is in 
charge of Dr. J. H. Coffin, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in Earlham 
College. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Association 
was held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 6 
and 7, 1917. Professor G. H. Mead, of the University of Chicago, President 
of the Association, presided, and read an address on ‘‘ The Instinct of Hostility.”’ 
A Symposium was held at which the following questions were asked: (1) In 
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what sense does the human person possess independence of his physical organ- 
ism and environment? (2) What reality has the history of the world as the 
physical and biological sciences present it? (3) Does any being exist that 
plays the part assigned to God in theistic religion? These questions were 
discussed by Professors E. H. Hollands, R. W. Sellars, A. W. Moore, B. H. 
Bode, and E. S. Ames, from the points of view of Idealism, Realism, Prag- 


” 


matism, and with respect to “ Experience and the Physical World 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXI, 1: Henry Churchill King, 
Missions and the World War: A Kingdom that Cannot be Shaken; B. W. Bacon, 
The Gospel Paul “ Received"’; Herbert L. Stewart, Carlyle’s Conception of 
Religion; Albert J. Carnoy, The Moral Deities of Iran and India and their 


Origins; A. Palmieri, Russian Liberal Theology. 


JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHococy, II, 1: Leonard T. Troland, On 
the Measurement of Visual Stimulation Intensities; F. EZ. Austin, A New 
Method for Measuring Reaction Time; G. F. Arps, Visual Discrimination of 
Rectangular Areas Illuminated by Varying Degrees of Achromatic Light; 
Harold E. Burtt, Auditory Illusions of Movement—A Preliminary Study; 
Rudolf Pintner and Donald G. Paterson, A Comparison of Deaf and Hearing 
Children in Visual Memory for Digits; Knight Dunlap, A New Complication 


Apparatus. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOsoPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, XIV, 4: 
John B. Watson, Does Holt Follow Freud? Tenney L. Davis, The Contrast 
Between Scientific Theory and the Demands of the Pragmatic Prescription; 
Max Eastman, The Will to Live. 

XIV, 5: A. A. Goldenweiser, Religion and Society: A Critique of Emile 
Durkheim's Theory of the Origin and Nature of Religion. 

XIV, 6: Herbert W. Schneider, The Theory of Values; Robert M. Yerkes, 
Behaviorism and Genetic Psychology; John Dewey, The Concept of the Neutral 
in Recent Epistemology. 

XIV, 7: Ralph Barton Perry, Dewey and Urban on Value Judgments; Nina 
Hischensohn Adlerblum, A Reinterpretation of Jewish Philosophy; Morris R. 
Cohen, The Interests Served by Law and the Methods of Their Evaluation. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXIV, 2: Raymond Dodge, The Laws of Relative 
Fatigue; Edward C. Tolman, More Concerning the Temporal Relations of 
Meaning and Imagery; Arthur I. Gates, Experiments on the Relative Efficiency 
of Men and Women in Memory and Reasoning; Edward L. Thorndike, In- 
dividual Differences in Judgments of the Beauty of Simple Forms; A. P. 
Weiss, Preliminary Report on the Relative Intensity of Successive, Simul- 


taneous, Ascending, and Descending Tones. 
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RévvuE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XXIV, 1: V. Delbos, Caractéres 
généraux de la philosophie francaise; L. Couturat, Sur les rapports logiques des 
concepts et des propositions; F. Colonna d’Istria, La logique de la médicine, 
d’aprés Cabanis. 

Revue Purosoraigve, XLII, 2: Dr. Barat, Le langage; P. Dupont, La 
fonction et l’idéal de la géométrie; Dr. Grasset, L’idéalisme positif 1™ article). 





